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Bratla as a “Wheat (senter 


By Dr. ING. @LADIMIR “V. D(ENDL 





LTHOUGH few would think of compar- 
ing them, nevertheless there is a certain 
similarity between Roumania and the 
United States. Both are large grain pro- 

: ducing countries. Of course, one cannot 

mnmpare their respective production, the United States 
icing many times larger than Roumania, but the latter 
nevertheless a place among the great grain pro- 
ucers of the world. This is proved by the following 


ures: 
WHEAT PRODUCTION 


In bushels (000’s omitted) 

Aus- Aus- 
Roumania tralia Year— Roumania tralia 
55,515 62,592 ° 24,893 
58,873 90,415 179,627 
110,828 95,113 152,089 
95,657 71,637 115,366 
89,413 91,982 80,836 

84,192 103,346 
Greater Aus- Greater Aus- 
Roumania __ tralia Roumania tralia 
66,020 45,975 92,008 107,263 
61,309 145,874 102,311 120,000 

78,562 129,089 
CORN PRODUCTION Conveyor Gallery of the Braila Elevator 


In bushels (000’s omitted) 
Union of Union of 
Year— Roumania S. Africa Year— Roumania 8S. Africa 
84,275 109,550 36,607 
1909...... 74,924 25,000 
1910...... 110,739 30,830 35,000 
118,268 29,004 
111,012 28,571 
122,487 30,401 
Greater Union of Greater Union of 
Roumania S. Africa Year— Roumania 8S. Africa 
141,354 33,461 1922 116,050 50,390 
182,034 47,669 174,028 
110,935 43,360 
Australia and the Union of South Africa are, re- 
spectively, among the world’s principal producers of 
wheat and corn. Roumania rivals the first and greatly 
exceeds the second. The statistics are, however, still 
nore in favor of Roumania if one considers only the 
juantities of wheat and corn exported. This is done 


in the following two tables: 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


In bushels (000’s omitted) 
Year— Roumania Australia 
Average 1908-1912* 48,649 43,128 
24,190 42,951 
21,599 


Greater Greater Aus- 
Roumania Roumania tralia 
81,249 2,781 102,069 
48,208 1,033 68,512 
*Including wheat flour exports. 
CORN EXPORTS 


; Union of 
Year— Roumania South Africa 
verage 1908-1912 37,083 4,722 
verage 1913-1917 32,632 5,704 

Ue bat 6 weba.e . 9,098 


Greater Union of Greater Union of 
Year— Rvoumania S. Africa Year— Roumania 8S. Africa 
a 25 4,397 30,280 13,879 
17,325 1,244 1922 11,482 9,717 


thing, however, is clearly shown by the above 
gures: the relative decline in production and the 
alling off in exports—especially of wheat—since the 
forld War, although Roumania has been more than 
oubled by new provinces (Transylvania, Banat, Buko- 
ina and Bessarabia) being united with the old king- 
om (provinces of Valachia, Western Valachia, Mol- 
avia and Dobrudja). 
This falling off has one of its causes in the expro- 
riation of the great farms, which have changed hands 
rom the great proprietors to the peasants. Normal 


Terminal Elevator (950,000 Bus) on the Braila Dock Basin 
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conditions will be established sooner or later, and 
Roumania then will not only regain its former agri- 
cultural position, but enjoy vastly increased advan- 
tages. 

Roumania’s export surplus goes mainly to western 
and southern Europe, involving water transport. This 
movement is greatly facilitated by the Danube River, 
which flows along the southern border of Roumania 
and separates the Dobrudja from Valachia and Mol- 
davia. 

Braila is the uppermost of the lower Danube ports 
accessible to deep sea vessels, and thus the terminal 
of Roumania’s ocean shipping, cargo boats and light- 
ers meeting at this point. Braila has by far the largest 
export trade of all the lower Danube ports. Next to 
it comes Sulina, at the mouth of the river, but be- 
cause of the shallow channel at the entrance to the 
Danube lighterage is often necessary. In winter, when 
the other lower Danube ports are icebound, a large 
amount of grain is stored there in lighters. Con- 
stantza, on the Black Sea, having communication with 
its hinterland only by rail, is principally a winter port 
for grain, perhaps the Roumanian winter grain port 
“par excellence.” However, during the remainder of 
the year its exports of grain are outclassed by Braila 
and Sulina. 

Since the end of the World War, the Bessarabian 
ports of Reni, Ismail and Kilia have become Rou- 
manian, but through them flows only the grain grown 
in Bessarabia. Galatz is principally an importing 
port, and its grain exports are of little importance. 

Through Braila flow not only the crops of all the 
western part of the old kingdom and of Moldavia, but 
large quantities in transit from Bulgaria and Serbia. 

The Danube plays the réle of a collecting artery 
of the Roumanian grain export. The railways of 
Valachia, along the boundary of which the river flows, 
are for the major part short lines tributary to the 
Danube. On these lines the grain is transported from 
the interior of the country to the river ports. In 
regions without a railway, such as parts of the 
Dobrudja and the southern part of Bessarabia, sacked 
grain is carried to the port by wagons. 

In port the grain is emptied into river lighters of 
from 300 to 2,400 tons capacity, the 1,500-ton being 
the most popular. The loaded lighters are towed 
down the river to Braila, where their cargoes are 
transshipped directly by floating grain elevators. into 
the holds of ocean steamers. 

Large quantities of grain are transported by rail, 
particularly from Moldavia. In Braila the cars are 
unloaded into the 950,000-bu terminal elevator, or into 
one of the numerous flat warehouses. The latter have 
an aggregate capacity of 7,000,000 bus. There was a 
great loss of warehouse capacity during the World 
War. 

From the terminal elevator, grain is loaded by 
mechanical means directly into the holds of ocean 
vessels. Grain loaded from the flat warehouses, how- 
ever, must be sacked, trucked to the quayside and 
finally carried on porters’ backs to the cargo boat. 
In the busy season these cargo boats lie in two rows 
moored to the quayside, their aggregate daily loading 
capacity being* about 16,000 tons. 

It is thus no wonder that all the great grain ex- 
porting firms have their headquarters in Braila, and 
that all the big grain business is transacted through 
the Braila Grain Exchange. Braila is the home port 
for the major part of the lower Danube shipping, and 
it is also a local grain market for the farms of the 
Peasants drive to market with their cars 
The move- 


environs. 
and sell their grain to the local merchants. 
ment of grain to Braila is thus threefold. 

During the calendar year 1923, the grain transac- 
tions concluded through the Braila Grain Exchange 
aggregated 296,380 tons, distributed as follows: 154,530 
tons sold out of the river lighters, 112,055 out of 
railway trucks, 24,715 out of the flat warehouses, and 
5,000 out of the terminal elevator. The quantities of 
various grains were: barley, 172,840 tons; corn, 55,590; 
oats, 30,220; wheat, 17,750; rye, 1,880; bran, 350; 
miscellaneous, 17,750. 

On the other side the transactions on the local grain 
market during the same calendar year amounted to 
71,400 cars, each of about one ton capacity, or to about 
24 per cent of the quantity passing through the Braila 
Grain Exchange. Of this total the distribution was 
as follows: barley, 38,965 tons; corn, 26,591; wheat, 
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King Charles I Railway Bridge Across the Danube at Cernavoda 











2,684; oats, 1,434; millet seed, 866; beans and peas, 
771; rye, 139. 

Of course, business has not the same intensity all 
the year around. In most years the Danube freezes 
about or shortly before Jan. 1 and opens again only 
in February. However, there are winters on record 
during which the river closed early in December, 
opening only in March. Thus, for one to three months 
or more no export trade is possible, and arrivals by 
lighter, too, are stopped. The months between the 
harvesting of the crop in July and the close of navi- 
gation are very naturally the busiest ones, likewise 
those following immediately the opening of navigation 
in spring. Arrivals by rail and by wagon continue 
all through the winter, ‘but are of less importance 
during the early months of the year. 

The transactions concluded during each month of 
1923, in part, are those given in the following table. 
For the transactions on the local grain market the 
figures given are identical with those for the arrivals 
by wagon during the same period, whereas the transac- 
tions concluded through the Grain Exchange include 
arrivals by water as well as by rail. 


TRANSACTIONS DURING 1923 


Through On the 
the Grain Exchange local grain market 
Pet. Pet. 
Month-— Tons of total Tons of total 
January ...... 34,310 96.8 1,120 3.2 
February ..... 14,445 89.7 1,664 10.3 
EE 05 0, b:04,0% 25,315 91.9 2,233 8.1 
( Saee 29,795 95.8 1,294 4.2 
eS eee 16,860 85.9 2,778 14.1 
WEE San aeecas 16,810 96.5 616 3.5 
GO S664 0 0 ees 30,065 94.6 1,725 5.4 
pi Pere 21,155 68.2 9,868 31.8 
September .... 24,850 63.7 14,140 36.3 
October ...... 29,720 68.5 13,632 31.5 
November .... 30,795 63.6 17,650 36.4 
December .... 22,260 82.5 4,730 17.5 


As to distance from ports of destination, Braila is 
in a better position than any other Black Sea port, 





Odessa excepted. One need only compare the dis- 
tances of all of these ports from Constantinople, a 
point at which all the steamship routes merge: Braila, 
347 nautical miles; Odessa, 340; Kerson, 380; No- 


- vorosisk, 455; Taganrog, 588; Rostov, 638. 


And if Braila is compared with grain exporting 
ports in other parts of the world, its position is found 
not unfavorable; on the contrary, it ranges among the 
nearest. From Liverpool Braila is distant 3,393 
nautical miles; Montreal, 2,773; New York, 3,010; 
Buffalo (via St. Lawrence), 3,597; Chicago (via St. 
Lawrence), 4,453; Duluth (via St. Lawrence), 4,546; 
New Orleans, 4,553; Galveston, 4,730; Buenos Aires, 
6,386; San Francisco (via Panama), 7,836; Portland, 
Oregon (via Panama), 8,486; Melbourne (via Suez), 
10,991. 

Unfortunately, during the last few years, the ship- 
ping activities of Braila have been on the decline. 
The causes are twofold. It has already been pointed 
out that the country’s production of grain has fallen 
off. Exports, especially of wheat, have declined in a 
far greater measure than production. This is due to 
some of the new provinces having a deficit in their 
supply of wheat and needing import from other parts 
of the country. Formerly these regions were supplied 
by the grain producing provinces of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, of which they formed a part. 
Finally a large part of the export of grain was divert- 
ed, after the World War, by rail routes to central 
European countries or by water up the Danube to 
Czechoslovakian, Austrian and German ports. 

It is difficult to say what the future will be, but 
it seems doubtful if Braila will ever lose its position 
as a grain port. The marketing machinery and or- 
ganization are established there, and the milling indus- 
try to which it is tributary. 
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“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
he Fish River Roller Mills, “has set out hell 
bent to smash flour prices. Peg's been doin’ 
oretty good for quite a spell now, an’ he says 
the way things stand with him he don't see 
how anybody can get the best of him when 
it comes right down to clost figgerin’. When 
he told me what he was goin’ to do an’ asked 
what kind of a come-back I allowed to make, 
I said I didn’t reckon I'd make any, seein’ 
ef I couldn't sell ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ at 
a profit I wouldn't sell it at 
Wi all, an’ ef I didn’t sell 
; gl it at all I wouldn't 
~ be losin’ anything 
I got laid away, and 
g ——|3|the machinery in 
KEM “the mill would last 
PSX jes’ so much longer. 
A So I give Peg three cheers, 
\ an’ he went on up the crick 
: Ni lookin’ for somebody that 
was easier n me to get het up.” 
























ADOPT THE CODE 

HIS week’s meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration will have failed in its opportunity if it 
adjourns without having adopted and arranged to 
secure general observance of a new code of ethics for 
flour milling. Without doubt, the experience of the 
past two milling years—one in which the industry de- 
scended into the lowest depths and the other in which 
it found the way to a certain regeneration of spirit— 
has made it ready to adopt rules of conduct which 
will interpret its new spirit in practical measures for 
permanently better conditions. 

Some millers may regard the formulation of a code 
of ethics as theoretical. The*phrase is somewhat high 
sounding. That in itself is not a fault. Even if it 
were to be styled a new philosophy of flour milling, 
it would, after all, mean merely putting into words 
and phrases those sound rules of business conduct 
which every miller in his heart and mind knows he 
should follow. In no sense is this theoretical or ideal- 
istic. Sound ideals are no more visionary in attaining 
commercial success than the observance of such simple 
qualities as honesty, truthfulness and industry in life 
itself. 

It is to be hoped that the new code of milling 
morals will be very simple and direct, emphasizing 
only those things which are fundamental in the busi- 
ness of the smallest mill equally with the largest. It 
should not attempt to cover the whole field of milling 
with prescriptions of method to be followed in minor 
affairs. Its scope should be so broad and its rules 
so sound and fair that every miller can subscribe to it 
and say, “hereafter I will conduct my business under 
these rules and no other.” 

If more than this is attempted, there will be excep- 
tional cases in the individual business of every miller 
which will prevent his subscribing to the code as a 
whole. Because of a detail, he will feel compelled to 
remain without the pale. Not every ill of the industry 
can be swept aside at a single stroke; and if the 
contemplated code of ethics attempts too much, it will 
become merely another ringing resolution expressive 
of an ideal but without actual present and positive 
results. 

There are six, ten, perhaps a dozen fundamentals 
of business conduct the observance of which by every 
miller would immediately establish the entire industry 
on a higher plane of soundness and prosperity. These 


and these alone should be incorporated in the new . 


constitution. After millers have found that rigid ad- 
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herence to these fundamentals is profitable, there will 
then be time and opportunity to add to the code to 
cover those things of lesser importance. 





WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 
LSEWHERE in this issue is published a letter 
from Mr. Harry Krulewitch, president of the 

Flour and Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ Association of 
Greater New York, Inc., referring to recent comment 
in these columns on the effort of that organization to 
secure contributions to its support from millers under 
guise of selling them advertising space in a program 
to be published in connection with a dinner to be held 
at the Hotel Astor in May. Accompanying Mr. 
Krulewitch’s letter was a copy of a communication 
being sent to millers emphasizing the trade value of 
the work being undertaken by the association. 

There is undoubtedly ample opportunity for -the 
organization of which Mr, Krulewitch is president to 
carry out its announced purpose of bringing about 
better trade and credit conditions in the flour business 
of Greater New York; and for its valiant efforts in 
seeking to accomplish this, all millers—and, in so far 
as it represents them, The Northwestern Miller—will 
gladly accord full credit and every possible assistance. 
Men in the New York trade in position to know say 
that the association has already done much to restrict 
unwarranted credits, check overbuying and rid the 
trade of the crooks who have so long infested it. 

Obviously, however, the way to secure and retain 
the interest of millers and their New York representa- 
tives is to come to them with a declaration of principles 
and purposes, and invite their support on a straight- 
forward business basis. Millers are not to be caught 
with subscriptions to trick dinner programs, and the 

- impression conveyed by soliciting their contributions 
under guise of “advertising” tends to defeat rather 
than to encourage the co-operation in useful service 
which the New York organization claims to wish to 
establish, 

Since the Flour and Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ 
Association is undoubtedly sincere in its purpose, its 
course, so far as millers are concerned, is perfectly 
clear. It will, first of all, abandon its announced 
stand that it will not buy flour on the contract form 
which thousands of other buyers in every part of the 
country have accepted as fair; it will preserve its own 
self-respect by paying its own association expenses 
without begging contributions from millers; and it will 
abandon the idea that millers, although traditionally 
simple folk, are so easy that they can be caught with 
cheap bait. 

Mr. Krulewitch writes fairly and in friendly spirit. 
He may be assured that millers and this publication 
will respond in equal friendship to the efforts of his 
organization to create better conditions in the trade 
.in its field. 


THE COMMISSION’S QUESTIONNAIRE 

UPPLEMENTARY to the visits recently paid to 

mills by its field agents, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is now sending to millers a questionnaire cov- 
ering a vast amount of detailed data of mill operation 
for the years 1923 and 1924, The form for reply is 
accompanied by a courteous letter inviting the co- 
operation of millers to whom it is sent, the whole being 
in the nature of a request rather than, as in the case 
of the visits of the commission’s agents, a demand for 
compliance. 

There can be no objection to millers, if they feel 
so disposed, giving to the commission the data for 
which it asks. Probably few, if any, could reply in 
detail to the mass of questions propounded in the 
form submitted. Furthermore, it does not appear that 
any useful purpose, either to the Senate, which ordered 
the commission’s investigation, or to the industry 
itself, will be accomplished by the compilation of such 
complicated data. Averages of such items as “life in- 
surance premiums paid,” “self-rising ingredients used,” 
“waterpower rights,” and “memberships in exchanges” 
cannot possibly have commercial or economic value, 
and the assembling of them must be regarded as sheer 
waste of effort. 

The fundamental objection to the entire study of 
flour milling now being made by the Federal Trade 
Commission is that it is in no sense intended to be 
constructive or helpful. On the contrary, it is being 
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conducted in the spirit of enmity expressed in the La 
Follette resolution of authority, which ordered inves- 
tigation of “the extent and methods of price fixing, 
price maintenance, and price discrimination; the de- 
velopments in the direction of monopoly and con- 
centration of control in the milling and baking indus-. 
tries, and all evidence indicating the existence of agree-. 
ments, conspiracies, or combinations in restraint of 
trade.” 

None of these charges by inference apply in the 
slightest degree to flour milling or to baking. Each 
of them is so obviously untrue that no defense is re- 
quired. Since, therefore, milling is being “investi- 
gated” on maliciously false charges, members of the 
industry can hardly be blamed if they fail of enthu- 
siasm in assisting the commission to compile its data. 
They have, indeed, no reason in former experience 
to believe the commission will be fair in its sum- 
maries and interpretation of whatever body of facts 
may be voluntarily given to it. Having been instructed 
to find a “conspiracy,” it may declare one in denial of 
the evidence collected, 


PLOT COMPLICATIONS 
HE first act in the annual drama of wheat has 
been played. It has plot complications that are 

old, and are yet in new combination. The opening 
scene, of course, is the Department of Agriculture’s 
April 1 crop forecast, indicating a condition of winter 
wheat which, except for the year 1917, is the lowest 
on record. Based upon this situation, the winter wheat 
crop of the United States would be 116,000,000 bushels 
less than last year and 111,000,000 bushels less than 
the ten-year average. 

An additional complication is the fact that the 
April 1 forecast is based on the assumption of average 
abandonment, whereas private reports have expressed 
the opinion that more than the usual acreage is past 
redemption, 

Offsetting the unfavorable aspect of the winter 
crop, there have been highly favorable conditions thus 
far for seeding a large spring acreage in this country 
and Canada, while European prospects are held to be 
considerably better than last year. 

Forecasts, in any case, are only forecasts, and a 
depressing outlook on April 1 may always be radically 
changed by June 1. Ample rains, even a sprinkle in 
the right spot at the right moment, are capable of 
upsetting the best estimates man can make. Private 
crop reporters have made mistakes; so has the gov- 
ernment. All of which only serves to tangle the skein 
of plot in what is the world’s greatest “cereal story.” 





PLAY TIME 

ACK, the miller’s boy, is just as dull as any other 

lad when it’s a case of all work and no place to 
play. The management of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., seems to be fully aware of this old 
truism. It has joined the ranks of what is happily 
a growing number of like-minded manufacturers in 
the long chain of industry that brings wheat food to 
the consumer’s table. Taking a step further than 
the provision of mere healthful working conditions for 
its employees, it has decided to give them convenient 
facilities for recreation. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s plans in this respect 
are detailed elsewhere in this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. They include the purchase of property 
adjoining the milling plant, upon which to build a 
commodious athletic field. 

The company, incidentally, will reap large returns 
from this investment. The grounds will be a perma- 
nent advertisement of its enterprise, and will form a 
part, and permit the further development of, a plan 
for beautifying the approach to the plant. But it is 
fair to assume that the undertaking is primarily in the 
interest of the employees. 

Not many months ago The Northwestern Miller 
referred in these columns to the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co.’s proposed technical library, intended to benefit 
not only the executives but to advance the knowledge, 
and eventually the material interests, of all workmen 
in its employ. 

Generous enterprises such as these are forceful 
evidence of the New Ulm company’s determination to 
bind its organization together with strong ties of 
friendly interest and good will. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 12 Apr. 14 

Apr. 11 Ape. 4 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .155,736 146,073 203,278 346,735 
St. Paul ee 4,725 5,118 10,100 13,240 











Duluth-Superior 3,100 9,615 14,105 
Milwaukee 6,600 7,300 ...... 4,500 

Tatas ..s00< 170,061 184,051 ¢ 378,580 
Outside mills*.. 149,001 183,74: 183,231 





Ag’gate sprg.319,062 367,794 440,103 561,811 
St. Louis ..... 15,500 17,100 30,600 28,600 





St. Louist 35,400 33,700 40,200 39,800 
et ee 174,725 163,390 134,135 95,880 
Chicago ....... 27,000 24,000 33,000 19,000 
Kansas City... 91,585 97,543 89,760 90,490 
Kansas Cityt. . 261,181 287,748 274,922 262,880 
COU. ceesces 17,866 15,700 2. 16,635 
St. Joseph .... 22,793 37,115 24,951 ...... 
GORMA .ccecces 17,823 19,472 16,239 ...... 
Wichita ...... 25,817 31,634 32,165 ...... 
WOTOEO cescccee 24,500 27,600 33,900 

-..) eee gt 62,778 80,146 

Indianapolis .. 6,326 5,935 8,487 


68,684 99,287 


27,303 15,663 36,601 





Nashville** 
Portland, Oreg 


oe ee 4,360 14,600 35,766 17,155 
Tacoma ....... 9,560 9,994 14,472 21,805 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Apr. 12 Apr. 14 


April Ly April 4 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 27 36 43 
Me, POE caccccces 33 23 40 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 8 69 26 38 
Milwaukee ....... 54 61 Yi 28 
Outside mills* ... 43 46 61 46 
Average spring. 33 36 41 64 
ee” eee 24 27 48 57 
St. Louis? ..... 41 40 46 52 
eee ro 68 81 56 
COOGMMD <civesces 68 60 82 48 
Kansas City ..... 61 65 59 68 
Kansas Cityt .... 47 52 54 50 
OMARA ccccvccess 63 57 49 72 
Bt. SOGOMM cccccee 48 78 52 : 
5950480104 39 42 38 
. i!) eee 36 48 49 ‘ 
.. | er 51 57 74 46 
WOOT aceccciees 49 45 69 15 
Indianapolis ..... 31 30 42 42 
Nashville** ...... ee 48 49 47 
Portland, Oregon . 44 25 59 57 
WOMEEED cc icccnces 8 28 68 32 
TRACOM wecsesccce 17 18 26 38 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by a group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





BREAD ESSENTIAL HEALTH 
FOOD SAYS DR. BUNDESON 


Cuicaco, Itt.—At a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Dough Club, held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on April 8, Dr. Herman 
A. Bundeson, Chicago health commission- 
er, emphasized facts concerning bread in 
its resistance value against disease in a 
talk on “Essential Foods in Relation to 
Chicago Health.” If people knew that 
many deaths from diphtheria and organic 
diseases could be prevented by the build- 
ing up of resistance with bread and milk, 
he had no doubt that bread consumption 
would increase 20 per cent in a single 
year. 

The sale of milk had greatly increased 
of recent years in Chicago, and he showed 
an illustrated booklet as an example of 
the steps taken by milk distributors to 
increase sales, which had resulted in the 
consumption of milk in Chicago being in- 
creased by 100,000 quarts a day. Bread, 
he continued, had not made such rapid 
progress, and he thought that there 
should be much more eaten. There was 
not enough constructive and educational 
publicity used toward increasing the sale 
of bakery products; it had cost thousands 
of dollars to effect the increase in milk 
sales, and it could not be expected that 
popularizing bread would be any cheaper. 

In the first place it was essential that 
bakers themselves should believe in their 
products, and should consider seriously 
the manufacture of milk bread, as it con- 
tained all the goodness of milk in addi- 
tion to the energy giving content of the 
wheat berry. The people must be con- 
vinced, he emphasized, that bread is their 
most important food. 

Publicity was necessary for their con- 
viction, and should not be neglected. On 
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every occasion a housewife unwrapped 
a loaf of bread, for instance, she should 
find a pamphlet describing its health giv- 
ing power; slogans should be freely used, 
such as “Eat more bread, it is your best 
and cheapest food.” He was interested 
in seeing greater sales of bread, not be- 

cause he was financially interested but be- 
cause it meant fewer deaths in the city. 
“Our death rate is now lower than it 
used to be,” he said, “but there are a far 
greater number of degenerative diseases 
than formerly.” 

The speaker, when asked the best meth- 
od to combat attacks made against white 
flour, said that the advertising of white 
bread in an educational way, explaining 
the full benefits to be derived from it, 
should eliminate, to a great extent, the 
harmful attacks being made. 

P. P. Croarkin, president, announced 
that the next luncheon would be held on 
April 21, at which Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
would speak. 





MILL ESTABLISHES ATHLETIC FIELD 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has acquired property adjoining 
its plant and will establish recreation 
grounds for its employees. The buildings 
on the property are now being razed, pre- 
paratory to laying out the athletic field. 
There: will be a kittenball diamond, two 
tennis courts, a volleyball court, four 
horseshoe courts, and J ges d of room for 
further expansion. e necessary seat- 
ing arrangements for spectators will be 
provided. Besides creating the play- 





ground for its employees; the move will 
enable the company to beautify the ap- 
proach to its mill. E. C. Veeck, mill su- 
perintendent, is chairman of the commit- 
tee having the work in charge. 





FAILURE IN LONDON 
OF AUSTRALIAN FIRM 


Lonpon, Ene., April 3.—The failure of 
the Australian flour milling firm, William 
Charlick & Co., Ltd., of Australia House, 
London, has caused a great deal of com- 
ment here. It is understood that this 
firm is unable to meet its obligations, 
amounting to about $60,000, and, as the 
firm of William Charlick & Co., Adelaide, 
Australia, is well known in the markets 
of the United Kingdom, creditors were at 
a loss to understand why such a small 
amount should have caused the failure. 
It was then discovered that the London 
company was quite a separate company 
from the Australian house, and its in- 
corporated capital was very small. 

Two directors of the London company 
are members of the Australian firm, and 
it is understood that they will be held 
responsible for the loss. It is now known 
that the London firm did a large specula- 
tive business in wheat and flour from 
America, as well as Australia, and act- 
ed only as a representative for the 
Australian house. The recent decline in 
the price of wheat brought about the 
trouble. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 






ial Ca- 


Shai. En«., rye 15 
ble)—The markets are too erratic for 





buyers to operate. No business is pos- 
sible until more settled conditions pre- 
vail. Hamburg reports Canadian patents 
$9.80 and Kansas $9.60. Arrivals are 
light and stocks are low. Business is 
quiet. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
aeseces 151 137% 142% 143% 
Deecsecve 153 138% 143% 144% 
BBsccsve Holiday 
| ae 162% 146% 152% 153% 
Seseewes 156% 142% 147% 148 %& 
| eee 160% 146% 151 152 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
a 146 129 % 152% 133% 
Basdvove 146% 130 153 134 
C—O Holiday 
ee 154% 138% 162% 142% 
ee 149% 134% 158% 138% 
ae 153 139% 161% 142% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
Baeueese 151% 149% 144 
Dea eens 151% 144 
er Holiday 
re 166 162% 15 153 %& 
er 159 156 150 
14.. -. 164% 161% 152% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Besevnes 104% 108% 97% 100% 
Dianvcna 106% 109% 985% 101% 
Pe Holiday 
Boess cou CER 114% 103% 107 
ae 107 % 111% 101% 104% 
Biccacss FRR 113 102% 105% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
aS 40% 42% 37% 38% 
5's Ses 40% 42% 37 38% 
ear Holiday 
. eee 41% 43% 3814 39 5% 
Pee 41 42% 37% 38% 
Wises vee 41% 43 38 36 39% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
pore May July May 
eee bee 115% 108% 107 104 
H ETT T 114% 108% 106% 103% 
Ps 438-96 Holiday 
| eer 119% 113% 111% 109% 
3. coe. oe 109% 106% 105% 
ies 115 % 110% 108 106% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July 
272% 
275% 
277 
275 
273% 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


May July 
Bee & - skasicéiwesss< lis10\4%d Ills 9%d 
a of reer soree See Se 2s -2e 
pe MCT eee $ Holiday 
Pc 2) Gere coccccse SB 458 Bie 344 
2 are rock Holiday 
P< 2 eereree a . 128 0d lls 11d 





NO MISSOURI FEED TAX 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—After extending 
their sessions several weeks in an at- 
tempt to break a deadlock on pending 
legislation, the Missouri legislature final- 
ly adjourned last week without passing 
the bill to place a tax on millfeed sold 
within the state. When it was intro- 
duced the bill was considered almost sure 
of passage, despite the fact that it was 
actively opposed by some of the feed 
manufacturers and millers. Both the 
Southwestern Millers’ League and the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club expressed dis- 
approval of the amount of the tax pro- 
posed, which was 10c ton, but neither 
organization opposed a modified bill. 





FLOUR NEEDED IN THE AZORES 

An American consular report from the 
Azores states that a shortage in the 
wheat flour supply at Horta is imminent. 
This circumstance has been considered 
as requiring a temporary modification 
of the government's policy protecting the 
agricultural and milling interest by which 
the importation of flour is prohibited. In 
response to a request made by the civil 
governor that free importation of flour be 
permitted in order to forestall the threat- 
ened shortage, the government has au- 
thorized the importation of 150 tons. 
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Consumptive demand for buckwheat is 
steadily diminishing with the advance of 
spring, and the markets are nominal. 
Offerings appear to be very light, and 
prices are practically unchanged from 
last week. 

‘Toronto.—Buckwheat is not selling in 
any volume. Demand is only for limited 
quantities. Prices are unchanged since 
a week ago. On April 11 Canadian sell- 
ers were asking 65@70c bu for good qual- 
itv buckwheat, in car lots, on track, coun- 
try points in Ontario, according to 
freights. 

\MiNNEAPOLIS.—Buckwheat prices are 
slightly lower than last week, Japanese 
being quoted at $1.85 cwt, and silver 
hui! and mixed $1.65@1.70. There is not 
much demand, and offerings are light. 

rrssuRGH.— Buckwheat is _ selling 
al out the same as usual at this time of 
th: vear, with the market inclined to dull- 
nes. Prices are easy and practically 
nominal, due to the lack of business. 
D: ders are asking $2.20@2.30 cwt. 

\\urrALo.— The buckwheat pancake 
se. on being over, stocks of buckwheat 
hese are undisturbed, the demand from 
k feed mixers being nil. Nominal 
tations are $2.10@2.20 ewt, Buffalo. 





ROUMANIA REMOVES BAR 
AGAINST FOREIGN WHEAT 


he Roumanian government has agreed 
to »ermit the importation of wheat, and 
15,000 tons are being ordered immediate- 
ly. Only once before, for a period in 1919, 
lias wheat been imported into the coun- 
try. Recent advices from Bucharest re- 
ported that bread was being made from 
a mixture of wheat, rye and corn because 
of the peasants’ refusal to sell wheat at 
the price decreed by the government, and 
the government’s refusal to permit wheat 
importations. It was said that the gov- 
ernment was prepared to order wheatless 
days rather than permit foreign wheat to 
be brought into the country. 





EGYPTIAN GRAIN EMBARGO 
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The continued instability of the wheat market has had its natural effect of 


further depressing flour business. 


On the whole, millers have had a bad time of 


it ever since the beginning of the calendar year, and apparently there is still 


trouble ahead. 


Difficulties are developing in forcing deliveries of flour bought at 


higher prices than the current market, and already there are sad anticipations of 
Increasing reluctance is being shown by buyers who should 
be ordering out flour, and bakers from whom business can normally be had at this 
season of the year are reporting that they have flour enough in sight to last until 


repudiated contracts. 


the new harvest. 


ADVANCE IN FLOUR PRICES 


There was no great amount of flour buying on the break of the first week in 
April, and last week’s upturn of wheat made new contracts for flour scarce and 
of negligible quantity. Prices are 50c@$1 higher than a week ago, the break in 
wheat on Monday of this week having failed to check the upward tendency that 


was maintained throughout last week. 


In spite of dull business, millers appear 


inclined to hold for prices that represent accurately the replacement value of 
wheat, which, owing to the government’s April forecast, wears a decidedly bullish 


aspect. 


The forecast had no doubt been largely discounted, in view of the known 


damage to winter wheat, and it was established with reasonable certainty that 


the bear market was over. 


Counterbalancing circumstances are the late rains 


over much of the winter wheat belt, and the favorable conditions that are attend- 
ing the seeding of a large spring wheat acreage in this country and Canada. 


European prospects are better than last year. 
Millers appear to have little liking for the May future, but hesitate to switch 


over to July. 


Chicago July wheat is now nearly 15c under May, and no miller is 


eager to sell flour for summer delivery on the basis of the present July basis. 
Flour buyers, however, naturally show little interest in the May basis. The ad- 
vance in Minneapolis May for the seven days ending April 14 was about 8c, the 
closing price on Tuesday of this week being $1.51. 


FLOUR OUTPUT FURTHER REDUCED 


Flour production for the week of April 4-11 showed a material reduction 
from that of the previous week, recording a new low point since the present crop 


year’s business got well under way. 


In terms of percentage of output to capac- 


ity, the northwestern spring mills reported 33 per cent, a 3-point drop, the 
southwestern hard winter wheat mills 52 per cent, likewise a 3-point decline, and 
the central states soft winter wheat mills 43 per cent, a loss of 2 points. 

Buffalo was a notable exception to the general rule of decreased production, 
its mills producing 73 per cent of capacity, as opposed to 68 in the previous week. 
The St. Louis district showed but a fractional decline, and the southeastern soft 
winter wheat mills continued to run at about 50 per cent of capacity. On the Pa- 
cific Coast, Portland advanced from 28 to 44 per cent, but the Seattle mills 
showed a sharp reduction from 28 to 8 per cent. 








WHEAT—PRIMARY RECEIPTS, PRIMARY SHIPMENTS AND VISIBLE SUPPLY 
(Figures compiled by the Bureau of Crops and Markets, United States Department of 


Agriculture; 000’s omitted) 


Primary receipts 
192% 92 











Primary shipments 


Visible supply 


225 


FEED MANUFACTURERS PLAN 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Irur.—The American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association is arranging 
a program for the convention to be held 
at New Orleans, May 7-9. L. F. Brown, 
secretary, states that headquarters’ will 
be at the Roosevelt Hotel, and that re- 
ports indicate a large attendance of 
members. 

Although the program has not been 
fully completed, it is indicated that a 
number of well-known men will make 
addresses, among whom are Dr. G. L. 
Bidwell, president Association of Feed 
Control Officials, who will speak on “The 
Food and Drugs Act and the Feed In- 
dustry,” David Thibault, editor Modern 
Farmer, who will discuss “Educational 
Obligations of the Feed Manufacturer,” 
Dr. W. F. Hand, state chemist of Mis- 
sissippi, who will speak on “A New Pe- 
riod in Feed Control Work,’ and J. J. 
Donohue, general claims attorney for the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway Co., who 
will take for his subject, “Are the Rail- 
roads Entitled to a Legislative Holiday”? 

Mr. Brown announces that a private 
car will be attached to the Illinois Cen- 
tral train leaving Chicago, May 5 at 6:15 
p-m. Feed manufacturers and others are 
urged to apply to Mr. Brown for reser- 
vations at 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 





GREECE STOPS BUYING 
NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT 


High prices have stopped the move- 
ment of North American wheat to Greece, 
according to C. E. Dickerson, Jr., assist- 
ant trade commissioner at Athens. Or- 
ders aggregating over 1,000,000 bus have 
been placed in India, Australia and Ar- 
gentina, particularly the latter country, 
for delivery during March and April. 


MEXICO TO BUY WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crry, OkLia.—Mexican mills 
will be in the market this year for large 
quantities of American wheat, according 
to Aurelio Gonzales, a flour miller of 
Monterey, who was recently in Texas on 
business. He said that a_ prolonged 
drouth in Mexico made certain a large 
decline in the wheat production of the 














\n embargo has been placed by the ; ‘ ms n sil aka 
Egyptian government on the export of say's ending— By r} By Ree cane os ees gaia «Country. May wheat would temporarily 
wheat, corn, millet, barley and all flour july 12 ..... 4.310 6.233 4244 2'980 23,840 34.338 Yrelieve the situation, he said, but already 
made from these cereals. OE a Se eorrre re 6,500 8,529 3,749 3,169 24,800 34,175 wheat importations were increasing. 
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Aug. 1, 1924, to Feb. 28,1926, by ports of Aug. 23 ............ 13,241 22,592 5,984 12,784 52,788 65,766 Where, under a contract for a sale of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: Aug. 30 ..... 13,650 19,564 6,866 13,852 56,541 69,119 goods, the buyer has a right to inspect 

To Sept. 6 10,583 19,662 6,116 12,567 58,182 73,278 el ahaa as ta. > 

I ere aes) A |. sc sccsccccaesne 11.490 20/582 7992 13'234 59.559 76.939 them at the destination, title does not 
Halide 1 Boss ot eka Pegs Gly “Gk ere 11,476 18,990 5,700 13,735 63,202 80,819 pass to him by mere shipment of the 
Se ee reer - 16,340 i 1 wee ee ee cece eeeecees ats 2 So +4 re sivece pry gerzee goods; in such sense as to entitle the sell- 
Othee Wane wants he Be erie, fener Als 542 3% 897 eee tn takin . “ 

wee ig Se MMMM SOcreSvisbinueseowns 7,658 20,252 3,854 15,070 65.840 83,511 ¢F to recover the price on the buyer re 
eo. yee. ae. a a | ieee eer nr mee 9,759 20,123 6,129 17,121 66.529 85,358 jecting delivery, although the goods may 
Other New Bruns- Oot. a tea casee oes reetenices 1,933 ss.963 ooo peg ed coveme pee strictly comply with the contract, holds 

wick points ..... 0 ..--- AR tition Nov. 1)... 2 eee eee eee eee eens 138 9, 43 ’ > 9,903 2 2 ivisi Je 
Mane” ae SE ME, Wrisicvinssenshpaveestss 91327 16,147 3,565 13.569 71.445 94.707 ‘the appellate division of the New York 
Quebeo, Gus. ...... 182974 |... PME, <BR OR 6 yates s wigy ads 4 cia a8 9,969 13,592 3,562 12,159 73.379 98,160 Supreme court in the case of Stern vs. 
St. Armand, Que. .. Ras al 97.535 Nov. 22 ............44. 8,168 13,359 4,787 11,214 75,00 96,926 Wohl, South & Co. (207 N. Y. S. 669). 
Abercorn, Que. .... 12,489 2 88,772 Nov. 29 ...... eee eeeeeeeeeee 7,042 13,368 4,941 9,789 71,808 100,363 Tn such case the seller is limited to an 
St. John’s, Que...:. 6,878 7 i a ee error rer 7,18 14,111 6,744 15,231 72,547 99,461 & 
Coaticook, Que. 184094 ..... EE * ME xcvias vi psedianvenegn as 6,651 8,688 2,999 7,264 73,808 98,079 action for damages for breach of the con- 
iste. Maks. 3 | Se Mtaaws eS eee ee ee 7,996 6,860 3,259 5,455 73,577 96,823 tract to buy. 
Sherbrooke, Que. .. 0.2.2. sees 29,349 De UE dbs oeae Sis RSE Cemene 66 5,318 4,740 2,463 3,417 74,852 94,491 A Zz H Srreetr 
Athelstan, inves LO 489 88,276 - dy Fh. EET. 
Sutton, mare ss’ 3°535 i 1143 Totals, June 28-Dec. 27... 247,549 397,292 124,666 279,578 
Preseamt, Ge. .2+- E958 coves 8,482 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 _— . —e . 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 276,360 10,620 1,093,364 Jan. 8 ......c.ceeeeeseeeeees 3,190 3,868 2,206 3,484 74,804 91,492 VUCATAN IMPORTS AMERSUAN CORN 
Bridgeburg, Ont, 177,413 2,640 848,853 pe Re ee ee re ee 3,340 4,095 2,195 4,426 72,566 86,823 Yucatan is expected to import as much 
NUTT, cecac) ives Koaes Ce ME WE Ge Ns v ae eedwh vedciees 3,445 5,227 2,902 4,473 70,459 83,161 American corn in 1925 as i 2, 
Fort Wijliam, Ont.. 7,601 ..... GOO. Fhe BE occ cc sccscvnos- 3,764 6.119 21834, 4,415 68.282 80.572 + te je 1 120 phn 1924, — 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ....-. 249 51 ok, Seu aaaee 4,168 6,434 2,711 4,445 67,162 77,5190 %‘Imports averagec me jus per month, 
¥ innipeg, Man, ... ...-. ee . a Serene s Set ee 4,688 6,768 2,702 4,620 65,949 75,709 according to Herman C. Vogenitz, Amer- 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... me. a Ng kg Poe reat Sirs 4,975 5,043 2,751 3,792 64,789 75,786 jean vice consul at Progreso. ior to 
N. Portal, Sask. ...  ..... Re.2s bee seg ASS eee ae Rs Capel eg 4,449 4,343 2,665 4,069 64,454 72,592 4904 i | in Y te 4 
I wc ccan dewee 1 Feb. 28 .. ME ee 5,100 3,800 2,603 3,668 64,072 70,677 » corn was produced in Yucatan In 
Victoria, B. GC, ..... otkas D eeehes a Lene eer ork oer 4,715 4,692 3,185 3,907 62,406 69,605 sufficient quantity to meet domestic de- 
Voncaeuan at e ¥ 26,236 355 181 “ar Totals, Dec. 27-March 7 41,834 50,389 26,754 41,299 mand. Grasshoppers end drouth, how- 
» B.C.... 26,23 : , otals, Dec. 27-March.7... we x sca sides , ever, reduced the crop last year and also 
1,878,025 15,016 4,287,633 Grand totals ................ 289,383 447,681 151,420 320,877 the area planted for 1925, 
a ae 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 14. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
oe cab vine ga sc covabess $8.10@ 8.60 $8.50@ 8.95 $....@.... $8.00@ 8.50 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.85@10.00 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent .........---..+5+-- 7.70@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.45 -@. 7.75@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.75 8.65@ 9.80 8.50@ 8.75 coos @ w00. 
chica paces seinnd'es 446 6.85@ 7.20 7.25@ 7.35 .@. 6.90@ 7.25 8.00@ 8.35 we fe 7.75@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.65 May See --@ 
Hard winter short patent.............. sees = 7.90@ 8.50 oe 7.65@ 8.50 7.70@ 8.00 9.00@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.15 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.50 8.85@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 
I ve cietesevaseacesies 7.30@ 7.80 ” 6.85@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.75 ....@.... 8.50@ 885 - ....@.... 
Hard winter first clear.................... 6.60@ 7.05 oe @oe 6.15@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.85 coos Moses re) eer pe rir so @Doave Te Pere 
Soft winter short patent................... 8.10@ 8.50 ..@. -.8” aeee fe 8.65@ 8.90 Se 8.60@ 9.50 8.70@ 9.00 9.75 @10.15 
EE oss). aiveinecavsvcese'es 7.65@ 8.05 — <i 7.50@ 8.00 8.60@ 8.90 *8.15@ 8.40 *7.75@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.70 8.25@ 8.50 
Soft winter first clear .................. 6.60@ 6.70 s - 6.75@ 7.00 ....@.... a le ye 7.85@ 8.15 MGS Rat 7.00@ 7.50 
I eo). eas sé baw na weeeekhe 6.40@ 6.60 6.10@ 6.40 er i+ be Mion i ae 6.90@ 7.15 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 <a eee: py 
We I MN CE Soo sv baa 0 0'r0 00 aielnc ses 6.10@ 6.30 5.00@ 5.20 -@. ee ee 6.75@ 7.25 5.90@ 6.15 ie Pa: 7.00@ 7.20 ~ ie ee Pee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ........ $9.60@10.00 (49’s) $7.20@7.60 (49's) $7.20@7.60 (49's) a SP $8.45@ 9.00 -25 @8.35 
San Francisco... @ 9.70 8.60@9.20 ae? ae 8.65 @8.85 9.25 @ 9.50 8.75 @9.10 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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GINGHAM IS USED 
FOR FLOUR SACKS 


George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Employs a Novel Idea in Market- 
ing New Flour 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—In an attempt to get 
away from the customary methods of 
merchandising flour, wherein quality, ash 
and protein content, service, co-operation 
and like points are the principle selling 
arguments advanced by the great major- 
ity of mill representatives, the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, has intro- 
duced on the market flour packed in 
gingham sacks, and registered under the 
Gingham trademark. 

To bring out the individuality of a 
flour in such a way that the housewife 
will immediately recognize the outstand- 
ing characteristics of that flour and de- 
mand it is difficult, not only because of 
the similarity in the quality of flours, but 
also because of the frequent sameness in 
flour packages. In explaining the rea- 
sons for the adoption of gingham cloth 
for flour sacks and the accompanying 
Gingham trademark, E. L. Stancliff, gen- 
eral manager of the company, said: 

“We have tried to get away from the 
old commonplace method of selling flour. 
The great mistake we millers have made 
in the past has been the general custom 
of discussing flour grades and flour mar- 
kets with the dealer instead of placing 
our entire emphasis upon developing a 
kind of flour and a merchandising plan 
that will assure the dealer a profit. 

“We have all been guilty of selling just 
flour by grades, comparing one flour with 
another and getting the flour merchant’s 
mind centered on a kind of flour instead 
of upon new ideas that will make money 
for him.” 

The trademark for the new sack is 
Gingham, under which come a number of 
different brands, of which the principal 
one is Gingham Girl. Others are Mother 
Gingham, Baby Gingham and Gingham 
Queen. These brands, and others, have 
already gained a wide distribution and 
are well established in several markets. 

Before starting the merchandising of 
Gingham brands the Plant company saw 
to it that its trademark was protected 
in every way. The use of gingham for 
flour bags is protected by registrations, 
patents and copyrights, which are the 
sole property of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co. The company has also se- 








cured the only other registration cover- 
. ing gingham for a food package ever 
made, and the only other flour mill that 
has ever used gingham sacks has recog- 
nized Plant’s prior and exclusive rights, 
withdrawn its brands from the market 
and assigned its business, on gingham 
packed flour, to the Plant company. 

Bread, pastry and fancy cake flours 
are being packed under the Gingham 
brands. The gingham used in the sacks, 
as can be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, is of a small check. Other 
standard gingham patterns are also used. 
The principal colors are pink and white 
and blue and white, although some brands 
are packed in sacks in which green, brown 
and other colors are used over a white 
background. 

The printing on the gingham sacks is 
done by a special apy process, using 
soluble vegetable inks, so that the brands 
will rinse out with the use of regular 
laundry soap and water. This leaves a 
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plain piece of gingham, its size dependent 
upon the size of the flour sack purchased, 
a circumstance that appeals strongly to 
the housewife, for the gingham thus ob- 
tained can be used for making dresses, 
aprons, rompers and a number of other 
useful articles. 

“The distinctive feature of the Ging- 
ham brand,” Mr. Stancliff explained, “ap- 
peals to the dealer and jobber alike, 
because it is packed in a bag that cannot 
be imitated. Gingham Girl is a different 
kind of flour, and in placing it on the 
market we have endeavored to develop 





a plan that will enable the flour merchant 
to make a profit on every barrel of flour 
he sells, by removing him from price com- 
petition.” 

In co-operating with its distributors 
the milling company is using many forms 
of merchandising tie-ups, all looking to- 
ward the end of placing the flour in the 
hands of the ultimate consumers. The in- 
dividuality of the Gingham trademark is 
unique, and the brands are meeting with 
marked success. 

~W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CONTINENTAL’S PURCHASE OF 
CANADIAN MILL DENIED 


MonTreaL, Que.—A rumor that the 
Continental Baking Corporation has been 
negotiating for purchase of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, in 
connection with its Canadian plans, is of- 
ficially denied in both Montreal and New 
York. 

A. H. Batmey. 





PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTIONS 
TO TEST NEW FLOUR BLEND 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—In order that state 
institutions may obtain their bread at a 
lower cost, the use of a blend of flour 
milled in Pennsylvania containing 50 per 
cent of wheat grown in that state and 50 
per cent spring wheat is to be tried. A 
series of baking demonstrations has been 
planned as a result of one recently held 
at the Allentown State Hospital. 

George A. Stuart, Pennsylvania bu- 
reau of markets, with the assistance of 
W. G. Goodenow, chemist at the City 
Flouring Mills, Muncy, Pa., a demon- 
strator from The Fleischmann labora- 
tory, New York City, and Walter Mar- 
shall, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, will be responsible for the 
demonstrations. 

The institutions which are arranging 
for the demonstrations are anxious to se- 
cure this information, since bread is one 
of the most important items on their 
daily menu. They include the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, Philadelphia; the 
Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh; 
Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory, 
Huntingdon; State Industrial Home for 
Women, Muncy, and the Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Erie. 

C. C. Larus. 





BREAD SHORTAGE IN PETROGRAD 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Travelers arriv- 
ing from Russia state that a shortage of 
bread has been experienced in Petro- 
grad. The Izvestia reports that 15 car- 
loads flour were shipped to Petrograd 


and distributed among the various co- 
operatives and bakers, which measure is 
supposed to relieve the situation some- 
what. In order to improve the position 
of the unemployed, various reconstruc- 
tion plans are being considered by the 
government. One of them calls for the 
reconstruction of Petrograd, involving 
the expenditure of 30,850,000 rubles. The 
plan has been confirmed by the council 
of labor and defense, and must be real- 
ized within the period of five years. It 
is reported that the Gostorg has shipped 
a trial consignment of Russian alcoholic 
beverages to Sweden with a view to in- 
troduce this product on the Swedish mar- 
ket, according to Commercial Attaché 
Mayer, at Riga, Latvia. 





FIRST STEAMER OF SEASON 
ARRIVES IN DULUTH HARBOR 


DututH, Mrixn.—The steamer Har- 
vester reached Duluth at 11:45 am., 
April 14, from Chicago, the first arrival 
of the season. She started without car- 
go from Chicago, and intends to load ore 
at Duluth. 

The navigation season will not be of- 
ficially opened in the grain trade until 
May 1, but another boat is reported to 
have arrived from Lake Erie and is now 
loading wheat from the elevators. 

The steamer Robbins, scheduled to 
leave Duluth for Buffalo April 13, ran 
aground in the harbor, and tugs failed to 
release her. Her departure is now in- 
definitely delayed. 

F. G. Carson. 





SUPPLEMENTAL TARIFFS ON 
GRAIN EXPORTS SUSPENDED 


SeattLte, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended, until 
Aug. 21, supplemental tariffs filed by the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Milwaukee railroads, canceling the export 
tate on Montana grain and grain prod- 
ucts shipped through north Pacific Coast 
ports. The export rate has been 7c cwt 
less than the domestic rate. The suspen- 
sion of the tariffs was granted in order 
to give hearings to protests made by 
Montana wheat farmers and north Pa- 
cific Coast millers and grain dealers 
against the canceling of the export rate. 

A Commission examiner, who recently 
heard testimony in regard to the export 
rate, reported that he considered the 
rates fully justified and advised the 
Commission to uphold them. Just before 
final argument before the Commission 
the railroads ordered the rates canceled, 
effective April 23. 

In their petition against the suspension 
of the export rate the coast interests 
laid stress on the necessity of rates which 
would permit the hard wheat growers of 
Montana to meet the competition of Ca- 
nadian hard wheat in the oriental flour 
and grain trade. Since the export rate 
was placed in force, export rates from 
Canadian provinces to Vancouver, B. C., 
have been reduced 10 per cent and are 
now 25 to 30 per cent less than those of 
the American railroads. 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
HELD MEETING APRIL li 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Flour 
Club met at the Fort Pitt Hotel on April 
11, when L. E. Bowman, vice president, 
presided in the absence of Harlow S. 
Lewis, who was unable to attend. 

A warm welcome was given to Jesse 
C. Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
by the members in honor of his return 
from South America. A. P. Cole and 
Harlow S. Lewis were elected as dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs to be 
held in Baltimore in June. 

It was also decided that the club will 
act as host to the ladies present at the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association con- 
vention at Bedford Springs in June. The 
next meeting of the club will be held on 
Sept. 12. 





INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING DELAYED 

Owing to the enforced absence of a 
number of members, the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association has found it necessary to 
postpone its spring convention until the 
last week in May. It is hoped to be able 
to announce the exact date shortly. 
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PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 
FOR FEDERATION MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inur.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Millers’ National Federation 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, will be 
called to order by T. S. Blish, chair- 
man of the board at 10 a.m., April 16, 
when reports of officers, standing com- 
mittees and the executive committee will 
be heard. At the afternoon session, B. 
W. Marr will be installed as the new 
chairman of the board. 

Following remarks by Mr. Marr there 
will be discussion of a report by the 
executive committee. Recommendations 
of this committee will be presented by 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Fed- 
eration. Other matters to receive atten- 
tion at this time are the adoption of a 
code of ethics and business practices, and 
consideration of a resolution providing 
for the appointment of a controllers’ 
council. Discussion of the latter ques- 
tion will be led by Charles R. Stevenson, 
Stevenson Corporation, New York City. 

Revision of the articles of organization 
will be proposed in the report of a stand- 
ing committee, and action called for. The 
last business of this session will be the 
proposed revision of the Millers’ National 
Federation uniform sales contract. Dis- 
cussion will be led by Carl W. Sims, of 
the committee on sales contract. 

On the evening of April 16 a dinner 
will be given at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
with Curtis M. Johnson as speaker. 

At the Friday morning session there 
will be a report from the nominating 
committee on election of directors, and 
an address by Thad L. Hoffman, presi- 
dent Kansas Flour Mills Co., on “Profit; 
Excess of Income Over Expenditure.” 
At the afternoon session there is sched- 
uled a full discussion of subjects of gen- 
eral interest, such as confidence, the fal- 
lacy of selling flour for distant future 
shipment, replacement value as the prop- 
er basis for wheat in figuring the cost of 
flour. The new board of directors will 
meet to elect two vice chairmen, the ex- 
ecutive committee, president, secretary- 
treasurer and other officers. Directors 
whose terms expire are Henry M. Allen, 
H. L. Beecher, W. L. Harvey, H. S. 
Helm, E. M. Kelly, F. T. King, A. C. 
Loring, B. W. Marr, Thomas L. Moore, 
Guy A. Thomas, and George P. Urban. 

A. P. Husband, secretary, is sending 
out a program for the meeting with a 
bulletin asking: for a large attendance 
of millers, so that plans for the coming 
year’s activities can be carried out to the 
fullest extent. He points out that these 
plans, to be effective, must have the 
earnest support of every miller. Officers 
of the Federation look to this meeting for 
definite instructions. 

Golfers are notified that arrangements 
will be made at the hotel to play on one 
of the courses lying within a short dis- 
tance of the meeting place. Officers, how- 
ever, do not want golf to interfere with 
attendance. 


SOUTHERN MILLS ARE , 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


NasHuvitte, Tenn.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin completely ruined the plant 
of the Oneida (Tenn.) Milling Co., early 
last week, causing a loss estimated at 
$80,000. The plant was built of brick 
and concrete about five years ago, and 
was one of the most modern in the 
Oneida section. Considerable grain and 
other stock were destroyed. The loss 
was partly covered by insurance. 








CALIFORNIA WRAPPED BREAD 
BILL WITHDRAWN BY SPONSOR 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Senate bread 
wrapping bill has been withdrawn by its 
sponsor, Senator J. J. Crowley, of 
San Francisco. The bill would have 
forced every baker and grocer in Cali- 
fornia to wrap every loaf of bread before 
sale. So drastic -was it that grocers 
would have been compelled to wrap 
loaves even before they were displayed in 
a showcase. Senator Crowley’s with- 
drawal of the proposal was the result of 
a flood of protests and efficient work on 
the part of William F. Ireland, secretary 
of the southern California wholesale and 
retail bakers’ associations. 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP FORECAST AT 
116,000,000 BUS LESS THAN 1924 





Department of Agriculture Sets Figure, On Present Available Reports, at 474,- 
255,000 Bus—Rye Crop of 61,652,000 Bus Forecast, a 
Slight Reduction Over 1924 


A winter wheat crop of 474,255,000 bus 
is forecast in the April 1 report of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is nearly 116,000,000 bus less 
then last year’s production, which was 
590,037,000 bus. Average production in 
the last five years was 591,957,000 bus. 

Chere was @ decrease in the crop’s 
condition between Dec. 1, last, and April 
1, of 128 points, compared with an aver- 
ave decline of 4.4 points between those 
dvtes in the last 10 years. 

\ forecast of 61,652,000 bus rye is an- 
r anced, based on the condition of the 
cop April 1, which was 84.0 per cent of 
uormal. Last year’s crop was 63,446,- 
0°0 bus, while the average production for 
(last five years was 70,410,000 bus. 


CROP PROSPECTS IN EUROPE 


he condition of the grain crops in 

i -ope, India and North Africa con- 
ti ues much the same as it was last 
wk. Winter sown grains in Europe 
North Africa are doing well. Low- 
temperatures in Italy and France, 
«'h rains and snow, have been favor- 
‘'/e to the development of the winter 
ins. The Spanish wheat crop is well 
vard, and the plants have a healthy 
pearance, German crops are in good 
condition, with an ample supply of mois- 
te. The wheat crop in Scotland is gen- 
lly satisfactory. In England and 
ies, conditions are less favorable than 

i: Scotland, due to the effect of excessive 
rons on heavy soils. Rains in Greece 
!.ve brought much needed relief to crops 
ich were suffering from drouth. Rains 

: North Africa have been very bené- 
ficial, and the outlook is promising. 

Reports of drouth injury to the Indian 
vheat crop continue to be received. A 
‘ommercial report places the United 
Provinces crop at about 70 per cent 
of normal. A short crop in the Punjab 
iso seems likely. Prospects for the win- 
ter wheat crop in China indicate a good 
harvest. 

In European countries spring seeding 
is making rapid progress under favorable 
conditions. Efforts are being made to 
recover the losses from winter killing by 
‘nereases in the spring acreage. 


LOW OUTLOOK IN KANSAS 


The first spring report on Kansas win- 
ler wheat, released April 9 by the state 
hoard of agriculture, shows that it suf- 
fered severe damage from winter killing. 
The report says: 

“The April condition is rated at 63 per 
cent of normal, compared with 87 a year 
ago and a 10-year average of. 76 per 
cent. No estimate is offered at this time 
as to the per cent of acreage sown that 
will be or has already been abandoned, 
but the experience of past years would 
indicate that from such an average con- 
dition on April 1 we can expect at least 
25 per cent abandonment, and that it 
might reach as high as 30 per cent. 

“North central Kansas is the source 
of much of the abandonment and the 
cause of the very low condition estimated 
at this time. A rectangle lying north 
of the main line of the Union Pacific 
and between Abilene and Wakeeny seed- 
ed about 2,500,000 acres last fall, the 
bulk of which has been or will be aban- 
doned and devoted largely to spring 
sown crops. 

“Of the 10,500,000 acres sown last fall 
it is not likely that much more than 
8,000,000 will develop for harvest, but 
this is only a rough approximation. No 
definite estimate of abandonment will be 
given until about May 1. Last year, 
Kansas harvested 9,426,000 acres of win- 
ter wheat, with an average yield of 16.3 
bus an acre, making a total crop of 153,- 
644,000 bus.” 

A Kansas wheat crop totaling 100,000,- 
000 bus was predicted recently by J. F. 
Jarrell, manager of agricultural devel- 
opment for the Santa Fe, and the pre- 
diction was given wide newspaper pub- 
licity. It was based on extensive inves- 
tigations into conditions made by Mr. 


Jarrell. He estimated acreage aban- 
doned as ranging 20@25 per cent, with 
an average yield of 13 bus per acre on 
the remainder. With good conditions 
prevailing, this could easily be exceeded, 
he said. 


SEEDING NEAR END IN NORTHWEST 


Seeding of wheat and small grains is 
practically finished in Minnesota and 
eastern South Dakota. The seed has 
gone into the soil under ideal weather 
conditions and well ahead of the average 
time in former years. In spots, early 
sown fields are already showing green. 
To make conditions even better, scat- 
tered rains have fallen in the last day or 
two. A good, soaking rain at this time 
would be beneficial. 

Conditions in North Dakota are much 
the same as in Minnesota. Seeding start- 
ed early, and in some sections is finished. 
The outlook in that state is all that could 
be asked for. 

BENEFICIAL RAINS IN MONTANA 

Rains general over Montana for the 
first five days in April have been of large 
benefit to the range and the winter wheat 
crop. The precipitation at Helena 
weather station amounted to .82 inches 


‘for April 4-5, said to be the largest 


amount ever recorded there for early 
April. The downpour was“not so great 
in other sections, but it was generally 
favorable. Territory along the Great 
Northern Railway’s main line through 
Havre is reported to have been well 
soaked. 

Reports from Fort Benton, Chouteau 
County, continue to carry discouraging 
facts concerning the winter wheat situa- 
tion there. The territory south of the 
Missouri River is said to be worst dam- 
aged. Some of the winter wheat acreage 
north of the river in this county which 
had been reported as killed is now said 
to be showing promise of growing. 
Farmers are bending efforts to make 
their spring wheat crop in Chouteau 
County larger than in 1924. 

Winter wheat in the Judith basin coun- 
try has come through the winter with 
not far from the usual percentage of win- 
ter kill, says a recent report from Lewis- 
town. There has been damage, but not 
as serious as reports from some other 
areas seem to show. Throughout the 
Judith basin wheat area the farmers are 
making preparations to seed just as large 
an acreage as it is physically possible to 
get into the ground in good season. 


SMALL CROP IN OKLAHOMA 


Grain dealers place an average esti- 
mate on the Oklahoma wheat yield this 
year at 30,000,000 bus, or over 20,000,000 
under that of 1924 and several million 
under the 10-year average. The trade is 
divided over the situation, some dealers 
estimating a 50 per cent decrease from 
last year and others placing this year’s 
yield at 35,000,000 bus. : 

ONTARIO WHEAT CONDITION GOOD 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
said to have come through the winter in 
good shape. The acreage sown was slight- 
ly larger than in 1923. 


RAIN BREAKS INDIANA DROUTH 


Two days of gentle rains last week in 
southern Indiana meant thousands of 
dollars to the farmers. A long drouth 
that threatened the wheat crop was 
broken. 

OREGON CROP SMALLEST IN YEARS 

Oregon this year will probably have 
the smallest wheat crop in many years. 
The condition of the winter crop is of- 
ficially estimated at only 55 per cent. 
Much of the winter killed area has been 
reseeded, but the normally lighter yield 
of the spring crop will tend to make the 
total yield even lower than the light pro- 
duction of 1924. 

Rainfall during tne past two weeks 
has exceeded the normal for this period 
of the year, and has caused southern Cal- 
ifornia farmers to become jubilant, par- 


ticularly in the San Joaquin and Im- 
perial valleys. Due to the lack of rain 
last season, many of the growers took a 
gamble in planting this season, but those 
that did are now assured of banner crops. 


NEW YORK CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


The Associated Flour Mills Co., Hol- 
ley, N. Y., writes that growing wheat in 
its section is fully up to average in condi- 
tion. Farmers have in store about 25 per 
cent of last year’s wheat. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


-—————_Acres————,_ -~-—- Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1925*. 42,317 474 
1924.. 36,438 
1923.. 39,518 
1922.. 42,358 
1921.. 43,414 
1920.. 40,016 
1919.. 50,494 
1918.. 37,130 
1917.. 27,430 


64,209 590 283 873 
59,659 672 225 797 
62,317 587 281 868 
63,696 600 215 815 
61,143 611 222 833 
75,694 760 208 968 
69,181 565 356 921 
45,941 418 233 6651 


1916.. 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,583 63,541 685 206 891 
1913,. 31,690 18,485 50,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 


*April 1 estimate, winter wheat only. 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
c—— Wheat —Rye 
Yield Yield 
Crop per 
Acres bus acre 








1925°... 42,317 474 11 4,206 62 1f 
1924.... 54,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923.... 59,659 797 13 5,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 





1886.... 36,806 457 12 3 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*April 1 estimate, winter crop only. tAv- 
erage crop per year for the period. 


United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1925* 474 eoee e200 ete 62 -' aa 
1924. 873 2,437 1,642 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 


1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 = 15 


1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 = 62 8 14 
1920. 833 38,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 1480) «=675 ', - 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 # «17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «63 9 16 


1916. 636 2,567 


1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 385 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = «615 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 382 26 16 


1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 = «14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 434 29 = 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 #618 = 16 
1900. 522 2,108 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «024 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 8626 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 797 70 824 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894, 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 


1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 |. 12 
*April 1 estimate, winter crop only, 
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Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department ‘of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 
April May June July Aug. Final 
474 ‘ 


Se ae sinip ney ee aie 
| ae 549 553 609 543 5689 590 
572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922..... 673 584 607 569 541 587 
ee 621 629 578 573 543° 600 
Ds va 484 484 503 518 532 611 
SRR 837 899 892 838 715 760 
eee 560 572 586 5657 655 565 
) ee 430 366 373 402 417 418 
BORB. o 20 495 499 469 489 454 482 
oT 619 692 675 668 656 674 
 _- 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 613 492 483 510 624 
| ee 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average 565 567 559 557 550 574 


Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec, 1 When 

previous har- 

Year— year Apr.1 Mayl1 June 1 vested 
, 81.0 8.7 — eee TT 
SO ee 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
1938..... 79.5 75.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922..... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921..... 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920..... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
eee 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
BORG... cee 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917..... 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
1916..... 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 76.7 
1916..... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
1914..... 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913..... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.6 81.6 
86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
Ol ee 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
ee 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
SESS. ccce 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908..... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
Seo 94.1 89.9 82.9 17.4 78.3 
1906..... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
BOGS c.cces 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
Sore 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903..... 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902..... 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
BGOL coos 97.1 , 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900..... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
BOSD. ccce 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
1898. ¢ wees 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
eae 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
1896..... 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 
1895..... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894..... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
ee 87.4 77.4 75.4 76.6 17.7 
tO eee 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
BOOBs cues 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
to eee 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 





DEATH OF WILLIAM 8S. DENNIS 

Kansas City, Mo.—Many millers and 
flour and feed men attended the funeral 
of William S. Dennis, president Dennis 
Bros. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, April 8. Mr. 
Dennis died unexpectedly early the 
morning of April 6. 

Several millers, both from the South- 
west and the Northwest, were present at 
the services. Mr. Dennis had been ac- 
tive as a distributor of flour and feed in 
the Middle West for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and his company was 
one of the largest in that section. He 
was also president Pioneer Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and vice president American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Dubuque. He 
had always taken an active interest in 
civic affairs, and was looked upon as one 
of the leading citizens of his home city. 

Mr. Dennis was born Jan. 1, 1864, at 
Warren, IIl., but moved with his parents 
to Dubuque while he was still a child. 
His death was entirely a surprise. He 
had returned the preceding evening from 
Florida. He complained of rheumatism, 
a malady from which he had previously 
suffered, and decided to go to a hospital 
for treatment. His trouble became ag- 
gravated by complications soon after 
midnight. He started sinking rapidly 
and died shortly after 4 o’clock. 





ITALY’S IMPORTS OF WHEAT 

Wasuinoton, D. C—During January, 
wheat arrivals at Italian ports amounted 
to 9,636,000 bus, and during February to 
9,715,000. It is the opinion of the trade 
that monthly imports of wheat can hardly 
fall below these figures for the balance 
of the present crop year if Italy is to 
cover its consumptive needs. 

The early part of February marked a 
slight easing in price of imported cereals 
in sympathy with the trend of the world 
market, which continued until the middle 
of the month. The end of the month was 
marked by an increasing firmness in 
prices, which continued during the first 
week of March. 

Offers of domestic wheat are small, as 
the available supply is reported by grain 
men as practically exhausted or already 
in the hands of millers, according to a re- 
port from the office of the commercial 
attaché, Rome, March 7. 
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GERMAN FLOUR IMPORT DUTY AGAIN 
RECEIVING ATTENTION IN GERMANY 





Association of German Wholesalers Now Supporting Imposal of Duty— Radi- 
cal Press States Duty Will Not Increase the Price of Bread—Milling 
Industry Stated to Be in Danger Without It 


Hamsurc, Germany.—There has late- 
ly been a recurrence of the effort on the 
part of German millers to have imposed 
a duty on flour, and it seems that they 
now have the Association of German 
Wholesalers supporting them. A _ trans- 
lation of a letter dated March 12, which 
this association has written to the Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, Hamburg, 
together with arguments that they use to 
support their claims, is quoted below: 

“This association, as a body, has up to 
this time taken a neutral attitude toward 
the question of a duty on the importation 
of flour. During the past few weeks it 
has become apparent to all engaged in 
the trade that, even/though the farmer 
does not enjoy protection against the 
importation of foreign grain, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the miller be given 
protection against the tremendous com- 
petition being offered: by foreign mills, 
provided that this protection does not 
give the milling industry a monopoly of 
the business. 

“Inasmuch as we are being pressed to 
take up this question, we would request 
that you give us your immediate reply 
as to what duty you would consider the 
traffic could bear. 

“To illustrate the arguments presented 
to us, which are brought forth by the 
present business crisis, we take the lib- 
erty of attaching hereto various argu- 
ments which we have received.” 

1. The Deutsche Volkspartei (largely 
composed of landowners) has introduced 
the following resolution in the Reichstag 
(Congress): “In order once again to 
place the German milling industry on a 
competitive basis, we would ask that the 
duty on flour be immediately restored 
without respect to, or awaiting, any ac- 
tion on a duty on grain imports.” 

2. One member writes: “It is my opin- 
ion that the interests of the farmers and 
the millers are identical, and it must not 
be forgotten that the Association of 
Grain and Foodstuffs Handlers, as well 
as a number of boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce throughout Germany, 
of which the flour importers are mem- 
bers, have declared themselves in favor 
of the immediate restoration of the flour 
duty. Thus you will see that it is only 
one small group, the flour importers, that 
is against the duty. . . It is essential 
that a duty be restored immediately, as 
the competition of foreign mills is kill- 
ing the business of our mills and thus 
we are losing the wages paid to em- 
ployees, taxes and middlemen’s profit. 

“The condition of the German milling 
industry is practically hopeless. From 
government statistics we see that in the 
year 1924 629,000 tons flour were im- 
ported. In these’ figures the flour im- 
ported in the occupied territories does 
not appear, and if this should be con- 
servatively estimated it would bring a 
total of over 1,000,000 tons. 

“The import of 1,000,000 tons flour 
means that German mills have lost the 
opportunity of milling the correspond- 
ing 1,400,000 tons of grain. It can easily 
be seen what a loss this means to the in- 
dustry, and also to wholesalers and flour 
dealers. Further, the fact must be noted 
that in the importation of 1,000,000 tons 
flour approximately 350,000 tons bran and 
feed have been lost to the farmer and 
wholesaler. 

“The position as above outlined is well 
known to the government, which con- 
cedes that the facts exist and are cor- 
rect. It does not, however, want to treat 
the question of a flour duty separately 
from the question of a duty on grain, 
being afraid that if the flour duty is 
passed first the duty on grain will fail to 
pass. It is therefore desirable that a 
resolution should be laid before the 
Reichstag as soon as possible, that the 
government should be empowered to levy, 
immediately, a duty on grain and flour. 
I am personally very skeptical as to 
whether the Reichstag would pass such a 
resolution. We must, therefore, see to it 
that, if the grain duty is not passed, the 


flour duty is immediately put into effect. 
This need not be done through any reso- 
lution by the Reichstag, for the govern- 
ment is already empowered to re-enforce 
at any moment the old duty (10.75 marks 
[$2.56] per 100 kilos), which was abolished 
in 1914. 

“It must distinctly be noted that by a 
duty on flour as against a duty on grain 
the price of bread would not be in- 
creased, The press of the Left (Socialis- 
tic and Communistic) has made the same 
declaration, although it is known to fight 
any move which will increase the cost of 
living.” 

3. The Frankfurter Zeitung writes as 
follows: “The prohibition of exports of 
German flour (now in force) does not 
help to cheapen the cost of bread, but 
rather to increase it, as it causes the pro- 
duction of German mills to decrease and 
the overhead expenses to increase. Ac- 
cording to statistics published by the 
government it will be seen that during the 
last few months the importation of flour 
has increased tremendously, and such an 
increase will shortly lead to a crisis in 
the affairs of German mills. 

“In 1913 the average monthly importa- 
tion of flour amounted to 1,572 tons. 
During the first half of 1924, when flour 
was bought cheaply from France on ac- 
count of the exchange, the importation 
amounted to about 30,000 tons monthly. 
This increased until it reached 178,000 
tons in October and 87,000 in November, 
1924. Of this quantity 46,000 tons came 
from North America. The importations 
of November, reduced to grain, represent 
145,000 tons, and would total the capacity 
of 50 to 60 of the largest German mills. 

“The Federation of the Milling Indus- 
try has no doubt given ample reasons why 
a duty should immediately be reinstated, 
and it is further pointed out that, due 
to the pre-war duty and protection given 
by the government, the German milling 
industry has risen from practically noth- 
ing to one of great importance, and it is 
only reasonable to ask that the govern- 
ment continue to protect this industry, as 
from the figures given above it can be 
easily seen that the industry is doomed 
unless something is done at once. 

“In closing it must be understood that 
to connect a ftour duty, which is a pure 
industrial duty, with a grain duty is 
out of the question. If a flour duty is 
imposed and it becomes difficult to im- 
port flour, the people should in no way 
suffer, since instead of enormous im- 
ports of manufactured flour a much 
larger importation of grain will take 
place. This is to be desired, as it will 
keep the mills operating, thus employing 
workers, and will enable the farmers to 
secure far larger quantities of bran and 
feed than they are now getting.” 

The above arguments may be entirely 
sound from the German millers’ point 
of view, but is it the best policy for the 
country under present conditions? The 
Northwestern Miller commented on the 
position in its issue of Oct. 8, 1924, in the 
following words: “In this crisis Germany 
cannot afford to impede the free entry 
of breadstuffs in their most economical 
form. The present volume of trade 
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proves that American milled flour, wheth- 
er from the United States or Canada, is 
the cheapest basis for the German loaf. 
Mills which have elsewhere a large and 
reasonably’ profitable market for their 
choicest grades can obviously supply 
Germany with a satisfactory quality of 
flour at a price very much under what 
would be charged by German millers pro- 
tected by preferential duties. . . . For 
the welfare of its own people and the po- 
litical safety of its government Germany 
must suspend taxing imported wheat and 
flour, preferentially or otherwise, until 
the crisis is past. American flour is just 
now its most economical food supply. 
To shut it out would be suicidal.” 


WILLIAM KUNZ FOUND 
DEAD IN HIS GARAGE 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—William Kunz, presi- 
dent Bakers’ Flour Co., Chicago, was 
found dead on April 12. He had gone 
to the garage to get his car ready for a 
visit to his daughter at Hinsdale, IIL, 
and when he failed to return, his wife 
went to look for him and found him dead 
from carbon monoxide fumes. 

Mr. Kunz was 62 years of age, and 
his. sudden death is a great shock to his 
many friends in the trade, as he had been 
in perfect health and going to business 
regularly. 

He was born in Manitowoc, Wis., and 
was for many years head miller for the 
Oriental Mills Co., that city. In 1889 he 
went to Chicago as representative of 
Stillman Wright & Co., millers, Berlin, 
Wis., for a short time. After a sojourn 
in the West he returned to Chicago, join- 
ing Sprague, Warner & Co., wholesale 
grocers, aS manager of their flour de- 
partment. In 1902 he organized the Bak- 
ers’ Flour Co. and built up the success- 
ful flour jobbing business it now controls. 

Surviving Mr. Kunz are his widow, 
one daughter, Mrs. Paul Proehl, and 
three sons, Walter, who has been asso- 
ciated in business with his father for 
many years, William and Robert. 

Mr. Kunz was an active member of the 
Chicago Flour Club for many years, and 
had gained a host of friends among flour 
dealers. 





S. O. WERNER. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILL WILL 
EXTEND GRAIN STORAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—It was announced here yes- 
terday that the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., will add another 24 re-enforced 
concrete tanks, with a total storage ca- 
pacity of 750,000 bus, to its present line 
of elevators. : 

The work, which will be carried out by 
James Stewart & Co., Chicago, will be 
commenced immediately and completed 
by August. 

These tanks, combined with the present 
elevators of the company and its asso- 
ciated organization, the Wyandotte Ele- 
vator Co., will give it a total grain stor- 
age capacity of 2,500,000 bus. The mill 
has a daily capacity of 6,000 bbls. 








PRICES HIGHER IN WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., April 14.—(Special 
Telegram )—Millers here announce a fur- 
ther advance of 50c for flour. Top pat- 
ents are now quoted at $9.45 bbl, jute, de- 


livered. Business is quiet. Demand for 
millfeed is good, and prices are un- 
changed. 





Commerce, in bushels: 





WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











—— Week ending c July 1 to 
Wheat to— April 4,'25 April 5,’24 Mch. 28,’°25 April4,’25 April 5, '24 
BE 6S ve veeeesecs 973,000 57,000 153,000 23,683,000 5,848,000 
United Kingdom ... 51,000 552,000 407,000 36,110,000 12,085,000 
Other Europe .. 212,000 102,000 282,000 53,498,000 12,376,000 
GCOMAGR cccccess ree yi) ae) ae 48,614,000 16,050,000 
Other countries .... 1,000 37,000 17,000 7,385,000 21,441,000 
BOHOES cecccscvers 1,237,000 748,000 859,000 169,290,000 67,800,000 
BUTTER CE * 114,000 53,000 324,000 17,612,000 9,431,000 
 , PRE CPT eee 116,000 760,000 107,000 5,752,000 16,644,000 
| SR Pee eee 66,000 1,000 170,000 5,091,000 1,036,000 
BD S06 6s ¥e coesdisecce 322,000 173,000 251,000 31,538,000 9,962,000 
Canadian . wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 1,386,000 2,091,000 1,164,000 46,984,000 92,294,000 
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JEWISH BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Decide to Form Buying Organization for 
Jewish Bakers in United States—Name 
of Association Changed 

New York, N. Y., April 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The second annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Jew- 
ish Bakers was held on April 14 at the 
Central Hotel, New York, and the well- 
attended meeting considered several im- 
portant measures. Among others, it was 
decided that the name of the association 
should be changed to the Specialty Bak- 
ery Owners of America. 

This body, composed of 5,000 Jewish 
bakers throughout the United States, re- 
solved to form a co-operative buying as- 
sociation, the officials of the Specialty 
Bakery Owners of America acting as di- 
rectors thereof until May 2, when an elec- 
tion of officers will be held. It is ex- 
pected that this organization will turn 
over a business of $200,000,000 annually. 

It is intended to issue shares in the 
buying organization to bakers, and a 
credit will be allowed to buyers of stocks 
up to 90 per cent of any individual hold- 
ing. It will not be necessary for a baker 
to be a stockholder to enable him to pur- 
chase supplies through this medium. 

A campaign is to be made to merge sev- 
eral of the baking organizations into one 
large one, and to do all that is possible to 
eliminate cellar bakeries. 

A motion was adopted insisting that 
the Bakery Workers’ International Union 
should grant collective bargaining to em- 
ployees, no member being allowed to sign 
a contract with the union unless the lat- 
ter agrees to enter this collective agree- 
ment. If the union should refuse to do 
this, the association will negotiate with 
the United Bakery Workers of America. 
As this question especially involves the 
bakers of New York City, a mass meet- 
ing of local bakers will be held April 15 
to consider the details of the proposal. 

The following officers were elected: 
Morris Muldorf, Philadelphia, president ; 
Jacob Magaziner, Springfield, Mass., 
Harry Bornstein, New York, and Reuben 
Kuzintsky, Chicago, vice presidents; Ed- 
ward Bier, New York, treasurer; Louis 
Eichelbaum, New York, secretary. 

Bruno C, Scuminr, 








BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 
DIRECTORS ARE ELECTED 


Burrato, N. Y., April 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual meeting of 
the Corn Exchange here today, F. F. 
Henry, vice president Washburn Crosby 
Co., Lloyd Hedrick, Ralston Purina Co., 
and Harry T. Burns, H-O Cereal Co., 
were elected directors. 





ADVANCE IN EASTERN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont., April 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Spring wheat flour has ad- 
vanced 20c since April 11. Patents now 
sell at $9.45 bbl, jute, delivered; winters 
are 50c higher than on April 11, being 
$7 bbl. Export quotations advanced 35c 
since Saturday. Inquiry is very fair, 
especially for export. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to April 4, 1925 (000's omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls—- 


March 1-7 ........-.+. 2,323 2,534 2,423 
March 8-14 ......... 2,188 2,480 2,424 
March 15-21 ........ 2,267 2,525 2,310 
March 22-28 ......... 2,122 2,260 2,400 
March 29-April 4.... 1,918 2,217 2,300 
July 1-April 4....... 104,200 102,985 105,650 


Flour, July 1-April 
4, bbls— 





BORMORRE occ caweecse. 11,200 14,165 12,070 
rere ree 20 157 375 
Wheat, July 1-April 

4, bus— 
Receipts from farms.696,000 607,000 651,000 
Vo eerie eee 169,300 67,500 131,600 
RE ns newness s4ue 5,340 22,990 14,600 
Ground by mills...... 479,500 476,300 475,500 
Wheat: stocks, April 

4, bus— 
At terminals ........ 59,466 62,562 48,226 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 63.774 88,028 658,446 

Flour shipments from Minneapolis 


during March were the smallest since 
July, 1917. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour sales last week, in the face of 
advancing prices, fell below anticipa- 
tions. Wheat advanced almost 25c bu, 
but the trade evidently lacked confidence 
in the market’s stability. Buyers that 
did not get in at the lower levels are dis- 
appointed, and are now evidently deter- 
mined to hold off until forced in. 

ihe only activity displayed was late 
in -he week, following the publication of 
the government crop report, construed as 
bullish. Mills advised buyers to cover 
the'r near-by needs, on the basis of the 
clo.e on April 9. Many did so, and 
boo sings April 10-11 were comparatively 
heavy. The sharp advance on April 11 
preved the wisdom of this move. 

‘She break of 4%c bu on April 13, 
ho. ever, upset the calculations of millers 
ani buyers, and the market is again 
quit. These persistent breaks are de- 
moializing; just about the time buyers 
beg n to show a little interest, the mar- 
ket slides and they take to cover. For 
the remainder of this crop year, buyers 
undoubtedly will do more shopping than 
usuil for their supplies. 

Choice clears are in fairly good request 
and firm, but second clear is weak. 

Shipping directions are very unsatis- 
factory. Spring wheat mills generally 
have been forced to curtail their opera- 
tions on this account. Buyers simply ig- 
nore the repeated requests for directions, 
and put off ordering flour forward until 
the last minute. 

No activity whatever in export busi- 
ness. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


April 14 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
OTTOM coccccccccocs $8.50@8.95 $6.35@6.95 
Standard patent ..... 8.25@8.45 6.20@6.40 
Second patent ....... 8.10@8.20 6.05@6.20 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.65@7.80 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute 7.25@7.35 4.55@4.70 
*Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.70 3.25@3.50 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Semolina buying is still deferred. Re- 
ports from the East for some time have 
intimated that macaroni manufacturers 
would soon start up some of their idle 
capacity, but evidently trade with them 
is still light. Orders on mills’ books are 
steadily decreasing. Two or three of the 
more important mills are only operating 
at a fraction of their capacity, or are 
idle. The strength last week did not 
bring in any new business. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5'%4c lb, 
bulk, f.0.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 sémo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 5c. Tem- 
porarily, there is no ‘demand for durum 
clears, and asking prices are nominal. 
This grade is quoted at $6 bbl, in jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, but the price would 
probably be shaded materially if any 
business was offered. 

In the week ending April 11, eight 

Minneapolis and interior mills made 29,- 
58 bbls durum products, compared with 
14.564 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
1l was $1.3614@1.75%%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.291%4@1.55%. No. 1 amber 
closed April 14 at $1.49%@1. 7% and 
No. 1 durum at $1.42%4@1.53% 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market is very quiet, al- 
though a few bakers in the East bought 
a little last week. Millers are hopeful 
that, with the Jewish holidays over, de- 
mand will pick up. While all grades are 
quiet, dark is particularly so. Millers 
say that they can hardly give this grade 
away. 

Pure white was quoted April 14, at 
$6.10@6.40 bbl, pure medium $5.80@6.20, 


and pure dark $5@5.20, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,706 bbls flour, compared with 
10,215 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation April 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 








Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Apetl S-21 ...... 548,700 155,736 2 
Previous week .. 548,700 146,073 27 
COOP GEO ccszcses 564,600 203,278 36 
Two years ago... 561,100 246,735 43 
Three years ago. 546,000 230,110 42 
Four years ago.. 546,000 258,160 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 215,950 39 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,600 bbls last week, 1,071 
in the previous week, 1,621 a year ago 
and 2,856 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, a arn St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April B-1k .cccss 369,750 153,726 41 
Previous week .. 421,890 188,861 45 
BORF GO s.0ccvcs 426,690 227,210 53 
Two years ago.. 380,100 176,531 46 
Three years ago. 411,990 162,995 39 
Four years ago.. 414,690 179,465 43 
Five years ago.. 424,260 98,435 20 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 

ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 

Mch. 7 62 72,315 194,358 237,786 5,489 2,346 

210,084 232, 269 7,024 3,877 

207,768 230,833 6,120 1,388 
1,377 
1,224 


5 209,777 218,694 6,749 1,37 
5 188,861 189,482 6,038 
5 153,726 189,569 1,341 


April 4 
April 11 52 





THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 56.50. - Via 
Philadelphia the rate is Ic less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 

WHEAT 

Premiums at Minneapolis kept pace 
with the advance in the options last week, 
although milling inquiry is not as keen 
as it was. In fact, choice protein wheat 
advanced at least 2c bu more than the 
options did. This means that the pre- 
mium on the top grade is 50c bu. Mill- 
ers and shippers naturally have backed 
away a little because of this extreme 
price. . Offerings have been more liberal 
in the last few days, but are mostly of 
medium grades. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 4@50c 
bu over May, No. 1 dark northern, 3@48c 
over, and No. 1 northern 2@40c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
1l was $1.4114@1.86%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.40142@1.56%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 14 at $1.54@1.85, and No. 
1 northern $1.53@1.55. 
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Based on the close, April 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.89 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.36; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.37, No. 1 northern $1.34; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.35, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.24. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 11, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1925 1924 1923 1922 

Ble. 2 GOPM 0.00008 2,711 4,092 3,798 1,126 
No. 1 northern. 9 1,142 1,311 57 
No. 2 northern. 1,760 1,819 253 
Others coccecee 7,338 7,575 4,439 
Totals ...... 12,603 14,332 14,503 5,874 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 11, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 








Minneapolis -81,282 77,676 102,634 76,066 
Duluth ....... 92,649 27,236 49,462 37,905 
Totals ..... 173,931 104,912 152,096 113, 971 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending April 11, and 
the closing prices on April 13, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 92c@$1.07, 
$1.014.@1.034%; No. 8 white oats, 37% 
@404%4c, 387%,.@39%c; No. 2 rye, $1.07% 
@1.14%, $1.0842@1.10; barley, 65@86c, 
70@86e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Apr. 12 Apr. 14 Apr. 15 


Apr. 11 Apr. 4 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 839 940 1,603 418 2,186 
Oats ..19,992 20,943 4,176 8,929 21,109 
Barley. 2,032 2,183 402 755 613 
Bye ..-- OF4 967 7,885 3,281 1,022 
Flaxseed 361 368 92 8 56 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 5-11, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments- 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus..865,640 728,960 633,640 705,740 

Flour, bbls.. 10,818 21,190 175,586 238,457 





Millstuff, 

CORO cccces 1,070 535 9,730 12,134 
Corn, bus.... 36,270 202,760 112,000 343,620 
Oats, bus...353,600 365,940 1,395,280 696,000 
Barley, bus. .147,900 163,030 246,000 267,260 
ye. eee 33,800 652,500 25,280 81,760 
Flaxseed, bus 99,180 50,400 59,640 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks. $22.50 @ 23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 2 
Corn meal, yellowf .........+.. 3.15@ 
ee Ee, WSON a. 0:60:06 02.08080 . 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 5.00@ 5.2 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ...... 7.80@ 
Graham, standard, bblt 7.70@ 7.80 
Rolled oats** -@ 2.60 








*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM E. BOPP 

William E. Bopp, district sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died April 10. He had been 
ill with cancer since last October. Mr. 
Bopp had been with the company since 
1913, and enjoyed to an unusual degree 
the confidence of his fellow-workers and 
the trade with which he was acquainted, 
He will be greatly missed by his asso- 
ciates in business, with whom he was a 
general favorite. 

The funeral services were held at 
Lakewood Chapel, April 13. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters and 
a son. 


OLD COMPANY INCORPORATES 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
Waseca, Minn., formed as a partnership 
45 years ago, has been dissolved and the 
business incorporated under the same 
name and management. The company is 
nationally known as the millers of 
E-A-CO and Sunburst brands of flour. 
Under the new arrangement, the various 
heads of departments will become stock- 
holders. Plans are now under way to 
move the head office of the company to 
Minneapolis. This will be done before 
the close of the present crop year. 

The principals in the company, which 
operates three mills in southern Minne- 
sota, are: E. A. Everett and G. W. Ev- 
erett, and the heirs of the late J. W. 
Aughenbaugh. The department heads 
acquiring stock interests are: G. W. 
Strong, milling superintendent; V. G. 
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Pickett, assistant manager; M. P. Fuller, 
general sales manager; W. C. Herrmann, 
western sales manager; R. E. Bell, traf- 
fic manager; W. A. Zetterberg, office 
manager and purchasing agent; J. A. 
Thill, laboratory manager. 


MILL DOUBLES CAPITAL STOCK 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, a North Dakota corporation, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000. The increase 
is to take care of possible future growth 
and extension of the company’s activities. 

NOTES 

The Minnesota senate has passed a bill 
fixing the fees for concentrated commer- 
cial feedingstufts. 

Paul Leonhard, of Flinkenberg & 
Leonhard, Helsingfors, Finland, was in 
Minneapolis on April 13. 

Clark L. Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Milis Co., Minneapolis, left 
April 12 for a trip through the central 
and eastern states. 

P. M. Marshall, of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, who has been call- 
ing on the company’s eastern representa- 
tives, is expected home this week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 14 as follows: 
sight, $4.7744; three-day, $4.76; 60-day, 
$4.734%4. 'Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.75. 

The eleventh formal meeting of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board of 
the American Railway Association will 
be held April 21 at the St. Francis Hotel, 
St. Paul. 

R. E. Jackson, formerly sales manager 
for the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., is now connected with the 
flour department of the Western Grocer 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


* /Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn 


rosby Co., Minneapolis, sailed from 
New York, April 11, to join his family 
in Paris. James F. Bell, of the same . 
company, is at present abroad. ~ 

The Falcon Mills Co., Inc., has been 
formed to take over the property of the 
Falcon Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
The receiver was to be discharged April 
14, E. R. McDonald is manager of the 
new company. 

Joseph Babuglia, for over 10 years 
with the International Milling Co., as 
Spanish and French translator, has 
opened an office for himself in the Old 
Colony Building, Minneapolis, to handle 
foreign correspondence for milling firms. 

The Loomis’ Laboratories, Grand 
Forks, N. D., are now in operation, with 
Fred H. Loomis, formerly chief chemist 
for the State Mill & Elevator, in charge. 
The laboratories are equipped to handle 
all commercial work in connection with 
wheat and flour. 

Special trains of flour are becoming 
common in the Northwest. The Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. recently shipped a 
trainload of 30 cars to points east of 
Toledo. It was routed over the Ann Ar- 
bor. The running time to Toledo was 53 
hours and 25 minutes. A second train 
of 35 cars made the trip from Duluth to 
Toledo in 54 hours. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CHINA AS 
AN AMERICAN MARKET 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—That China offers one 
of the best foreign outlets for America’s 
overproduction was the opinion expressed 
by Congressman L. C. Dyer, author of 
the China trade act, in a recent address 
before the Traffic Club of St. Louis, In 
securing the passage of this act much 
study was given to the peculiarities of 
the Chinese markets, and Mr. Dyer said 
he believed American business can now 
compete with other countries for Chi- 
nese business on a fair footing. 

“No country in the world offers op- 
portunities for trade like China,” Mr. 
Dyer declared. “Bigger than continental 
United States, it has a population of 
400,000,000, with a civilization 5,000 years 
old and just awakening. We can now 
meet the other nations of the world on 
an equal footing commercially. We have 
other advantages. We have been China’s 
best friend, from the beginning of the 
republic to the time of the Boxer War, 
when we turned back our indemnity to 
the education of the Chinese.” 
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KANSAS CITY 


Wide price swings in the wheat mar- 
ket continue to prevent more than mod- 
erate buying of flour. After declining to 
a point where flour was about 80c lower 
than in the preceding week, the trend 
was reversed, and the upward march of 
prices was stimulated by the bullish crop 
report issued April 9 by the govern- 
ment. Flour quotations are now fully 
$1 bbl higher than the low point reached 
on the recent decline. 

In the past week, few southwestern 
mills sold more than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and the general average was con- 
siderably below that figure. Most of the 
sales were made early in the week, when 
the market first started to climb. The 
same hesitancy and fear of future ac- 
tions was noticeable on the part of both 
buyers and millers later in the period. 
Practically all of the current bookings 
are for prompt shipment. 

Much the same conditions prevail in 
the export market as in the domestic. 
A few sales were made early last week, 
but demand diminished as prices shot 
upward. Inquiries seem to indicate that 
only a moderate business could be ex- 
pected from the principal European 


countries at this time, even under favor-- 


able conditions. This is rather opposed 
to the idea held by most exporters in 
this section, that stocks in Europe were 
very low and that heavy buying would 
materialize on price breaks. Canadian 
offerings, as well as those of mills in 
other sections of the United States, are 
keenly competing with the Southwest, 
and would probably fill a substantial 
part of any increased demand. 

Shipping instructions continue at about 
the same rate as recently. Production 
in Kansas City is slightly less than a 
week ago, and a little more than a year 
ago. Shipping instructions are fair, but 
the volume of business on books is so 
small that the operations of mills are 
limited. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, April 11: patent, $8@8.85; 
95 per cent, $7.50@8.35; straight, $7.20@ 
7.95; first clear, $6.50@7; second clear, 
$6@6.35; low grade, $5.50@5.90. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

po eee 148,500 91,585 61 
Previous week .. 148,500 97,543 65 
WOOP GOO cevccss 150,900 89,760 59 
Two years ago.. 132,900 90,943 68 
Five-year average (same week).... 56 
Ten-year average (same week).... 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Apel G-28 ...... 554,310 261,181 47 
Previous week .. 554,310 287,748 52 
Bee GEO ceseaces 501,030 274,922 54 
Two years ago.. 518,430 262,881 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 50 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 19,368 bbls last week, 25,901 in 
the previous week, 15,601 a year ago, and 
18,108 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity sold as fol- 
lows: 


pO. SEEET CPT ST erie ee. 29 
Co eS eee err eee eee 26 
i nn +. 65 Beane vawlawhc4d bis0r04 21 
EE $0500 0006bN 6 6 bGbas oc ehas 6 cane 35 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Baw SedE ccccccccevesves 22,793 48 
Previous week ..........>+ 37,115 78 
WOES GO cccccacecscesecée 24,951 52 
TWO FORTS OOO. ccccicceces 33,326 70 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

PY BO) eer 65,700 26,817 36 
Previous week .... 65,700 31,534 48 
VORP ABO cccccccece 64,620 32,165 49 
Two years ago..... 64,620 31,645 48 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, April 11: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.58@1.80, No. 2 $1.57@1.80, No. 8 
$1.56@1.79, No. 4 $1.55@1.78; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.77@1.85, No. 2 $1.77@1.85, No. 
83 $1.72@1.82, No. 4 $1.68@1.79. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.05@1.10, No. 3 
$1@1.04, No. 4 98c@$1; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.09@1.12%, No.. 3 $1.05@1.09, 
No. 4 98c@$1.03; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.01 
@1.05, No. 3 99c@$1.03,. No. 4 95c@$1. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 11, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1926 1924 1925 1924 
11,700 124,475 104,000 


Flour, bbls... 8,450 


Wheat, bus.. 102,600 195,750 553,500 454,950 
Corn, bus.... 163,750 286,250 902,500 402,500 
Oats, bus.... 78,200 130,900 156,000 115,500 
Ph Gikt6: <Ateeheo “Obeeb® Gawsn 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 19,500  ..... 13,000 
Bran, tons... 920 ~- 400 6,380 4,920 
Hay, tons... 2,784 8,100 1,860 4,344 


FAVOR THE REPORTING OF SALES 


Most of the letters received in answer 
to the inquiry sent mills last week con- 
cerning their willingness to report their 
sales to the secretary of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League have favored the 
scheme. 

The plan was suggested at the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League held recently in, Kansas City, 
and is designed to frustrate overbuying 
by small speculators. From time to 
time, millers would send in each sale 
with the name of the buyer, the amount 
and the time of shipment. These would 
be compiled and analyzed by the secre- 
tary of the league, who would warn mills 
whenever a buyer seemed to be booking 
more flour than his credit rating would 
warrant. 

No decision on the plan will be made 
until all mills are heard from. 


WHEAT SCARCE IN KANSAS CITY 


A careful check of wheat stocks in 
Kansas City, made last week by local 
newspaper men, revealed that those with 
a protein content of 12 per cent or more 
are larger now than at this time a year 
ago, although total stocks are 50 per cent 
less. Figures were obtained from all 
local houses except one, and these were 
estimated on the average shown by the 
others. 

Of the 5,597,029 bus wheat in store 
in elevators here, 3,727,000 are sold, leav- 
ing unsold 1,870,000 bus, of which 1,660,- 
000 are milling wheat, mostly high pro- 
tein. Several elevators are practically 
out of supplies. These figures do not 
include an estimated 750,000 bus held 
here by grain growers’ organizations. 

At this time last year a similar check 
showed that 2,198,000 bus wheat were 
sold out of stocks of 10,500,000 bus. Only 
1,000,000 bus protein wheat, measuring 
12 per cent or better, was estimated in 
this amount. Ordinary grades totaled 
about 7,000,000 bus. 

Short interests at the Gulf, that have 
contracts to fill for last half of April 
shipment, are particularly concerned as 


to where they will get supplies of ordi- 
nary to fill their charters. Several ex- 
pected another run of wheat from the 
country, which failed to come. Some 
round lots have been purchased out of 
Omaha recently by Kansas City mills 
and exporters, and some that have been 
billed direct to the Gulf, Estimate on 
the shortage of wheat at Gulf ports run 
as high as 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bus. 


CHANGES IN ILLINOIS MILL 


Negotiations have just been completed 
by which Grover G. Jones has acquired 
the stock of Phil S. Herr in the Knol- 
lenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Jones is president of the company, and 
has been associated with it for 12 years. 
Donald P. Amen, who has been secre- 
tary, will be associated with Mr. Jones 
in the management, and will also serve 
as treasurer. The officers and David 
Jones, F. E. Jones and F. W. Knollen- 
berg are the directors. 

The Knollenberg Milling Co. was 
established in 1876 by F. W. Knollen- 
berg, who retains part of his holdings, 
but for several years he has not taken 
an active part in the business. The con- 
cern expects to place a contract with the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. to remodel and 
enlarge its mill. New rolls, sifters, bran 
and ship dusters, wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery and other equipment will be in- 
stalled, increasing the capacity 25 per 
cent. The mill makes a specialty of pure 
soft wheat flour, and’ owns and operates 
grain elevators at Ursa, Rock Creek and 
Perry Springs, Ill, and North River, 
Mo., which supply the mill with good, 
soft milling wheat, and also have built up 
a local business on flour and feed. The 
Knollenberg Milling Co. in addition op- 
erates a cash grain department, doing a 
car lot business in wheat, corn and oats 
for interior points in Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri. 

NOTES 


Henry Swartz, a baker of Trenton, 
Mo., visited in Kansas City last week. 

C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, visited Kansas City 
last week. 

Frank Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, Wichita, spent last week in 
Kansas City. 

Roy H. Wyatt, of Horner & Wyatt, 
milling engineers, Kansas City, has been 
ill with influenza. 

Henry P. Ismert and Joseph H. Shin- 
nick, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, attended the funeral of William S. 
Dennis, Dubuque, Iowa, April 8. 

George B. Johnson,’ manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Duluth-Super- 
ior Milling Co., will come to Kansas City 
May 1 to be associated with the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, who attended the annual 
convention of the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation at Miami, Fla., last week, is 
returning via Cuba, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

T. J. Bush, district sales manager Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, will leave April 18 for Denver, 
Colo., where he will attend the annual 
convention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

The Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, has engaged as superin- 
tendent to succeed N. Smith, who re- 
cently retired, Fred Poole, formerly con- 
nected with the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration and the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
as head miller. 

With ordinary No. 2 hard wheat about 
5c over the Kansas City May price, pre- 
miums here are at the high level of the 
season. At the close of last week, wheat 
testing 14 per cent protein commanded 
a premium of 25c, 13 per cent 22c, 12% 
per cent 17c, and 12 per cent 15c. 


About 60 representatives of chambers 
of commerce in the Southwest met -re- 
cently in Kansas City to discuss agri- 
cultural conditions and their possible im- 
provement. William Harper Dean, chief 
of the agricultural bureau of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, presided. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
visited Kansas City recently, on his way 
to Dubuque, Iowa, where he attended 
the funeral of William~S. Dennis. C. 
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B. Warkentin, president Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, accompanied 
Mr. Wood. 

George M. Ross, president Ross Mill- 
ing Co., Ottawa, Kansas, and the White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
been elected mayor of the former city, 
to complete a one-year unexpired term. 
He was opposed by a Ku Klux Klan 
candidate, and won by a majority of 343 
votes out of 3,200 cast. 

A committee composed of L. A. Fuller, 
chairman, B. C, Moore, B. L. Hargis, W. 
C. Goffe, F. C. Hoose and F. B. Godfrey 
has been appointed by H. C. Gamage, 
president Kansas City Board of Trade, 
to arrange entertainments for the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association to be held here in Oc- 
tober. 

J. F. Hall, manager Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, has resigned, effec- 
tive July 1, and will at that time return 
to his home at Toledo. The progress of 
the Weber company under Mr. Hall’s 
direction has been markedly successful, 
and his decision to return to Toledo at 
the end of the year for which he was 
committed is based on his personal 
choice. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway 
was recently granted the privilege of 
raising switching charges on grain prod- 
ucts in Kansas City, although not to the 
full extent of the application. Inasmuch 
as the Southern does not handle much 
flour switching, except where the charges 
can be absorbed by other roads, the in- 
creases will be relatively unimportant to 
millers. 


There were rumors in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week that mills in 
this territory were considering buying 
dark northern spring wheat for mixing 
purposes. With a billing advantage, it 
was said, prices were oy 8@5c out of 
line. No such purchases could be con- 
firmed, however. If they were made they 
would probably be No. 2 northern, test- 
ing 11@11% per cent protein, a type of 
wheat that is scarce in the Southwest. 

The addition to the grain storage ca- 
pacity of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is about completed. 
It will be ready to receive grain next 
week. The addition consists of re- 
enforced concrete tanks with a capacity 
of 250,000 bus. The 225,000-bu addition 
for the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will also be finished within the next 
month. This includes a head house and 
tempering bins, as well as storage tanks. 
In both cases, the construction work is 
being done by the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. 


The following have been named chair- 
men of committees for the Southwestern 
Millers’ League: traffic, C. M. Harden- 
bergh, manager Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; legislative, C. 
M. Jackman, president Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; sales contract, J. L. Walk- 
er, sales manager Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; export, H. D. 
Yoder, vice president Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; membership, H. K. 
Schafer, ag Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb; flour, feed and grain, J. 
K. Landes, manager Enid (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. 


SALINA 

Millers found little buying of flour on 
the advance last week, although sales 
were slightly better than in the declining 
period. Export inquiry is light, and ship- 
ping instructions are moderately active. 

Quotations, April 9, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City: short patent, $8@8.60; 95 
per cent, $7.70@8.20; straight, $7.60@ 
8.10. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOC BD accvccccccsccess 17,823 39 
Previous week ............ 19,472 42 


NOTES 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a two 
weeks’ trip to the Atlantic Coast. 

P. F. Gallagher, Pittsburgh, Pa., rep- 
resentative for the Weber Flour Mills 
Co. in that district, was here last week. 

C. J. Flannagan, Kansas City, member 
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of the board of directors of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., visited headquarters re- 
cently. 


ATCHISON 

With an increased number of mixed 
car sales, and with a few of the larger 
buvers in the market for current re- 
quirements, local mills booked about 100 
per cent of capacity last week. Shipping 
instructions are better. No export busi- 
ness has been obtained recently, nor do 
foreign buyers seem interested. Quota- 
tious on April 10, basis cotton 98’s, Mis- 
souri River: hard wheat patent $8.35@ 
8.55, straight $8.05@8.20, clear $6.20@ 
6.40; soft wheat patent $8.90@9.10, 
stright $8.60@8.70, first clear $7.20@ 
jutput of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, with 
co parisons: 


‘. 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ay rit Ge Mewswesocceans’s 21,308 77 
I ious week ........... 20,678 75 
Teil BD o6cc0ctendcseses 22,480 80 


NOTES 
‘eceipts of wheat have dwindled to al- 
mot nothing, and premiums are much 
fir oer. 
|. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
P) sbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
ected the local plant last week. 


OKLAHOMA 

icreased buying of small lots flour 
fc immediate use by all classes in the 
so .thwestern and southeastern states has 
c:sed a marked improvement in domes- 
tic business of Oklahoma mills. Shipping 
ins\ruetions are fair. Buying conditions 
in this territory have been improved by 
ras and by general betterment in the 
ol, gas and mining industries. Quota- 
ticos, April 11: hard wheat short patent 
S* 70@8.80, straight $8.30@8.40, first 
clear $8@8.10; soft wheat short patent 
£0, straight $8.50, first clear $8. 


NOTES 


‘idward Carlson, manager Campbell- 
Stone Baking Co., Dallas, announces that 

contract has been let for erecting an 
i\idition, 187x140. 


\ fire of unknown origin recently de- 

royed the De Luxe Hot Shot Bakery, 
Jonesville, Ark., owned by Robert Kirby. 
Loss about $3,500. 

F. T. Statler has succeeded H. G. Lun- 
guard as manager of the Atoka (Okla.) 
Milling Co. Mr. Lunguard has taken the 
ianagership of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
has been incorporated, with’ $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, by A. F. Sullins and T. A. 
lhacker, of Oklahoma City, and F. L. 
York, of Guthrie. 

The Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
Dallas, will erect a warehouse and office 
huilding. The present office building will 
he turned into a warehouse. The im- 
provements will cost about $33,000. 

Negotiations are under way for the 
sule of the plant and business of the 
Crews Flour & Feed Co., Little Rock, 
\rk., according to C. E. Crews, owner 
and manager of the company for the past 
'9 years. 

Earl_.Rodke, of the Eagle Milling Co., 
Ndmond, Okla., reports that the com- 
pany’s new elevator and heading plants 
ire nearing completion and that a new 
duster system recently was _ installed. 
lhe elevator capacity complete will be 
200,000 bus. 

With the exception of 100,000 bus, or 
possibly a little more, held at Galveston 
for export orders, the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association has sold all 1924 
crop wheat which was pooled, according 
to reports in grain circles. Most of this 
wheat was stored in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Work is to start soon on construction 
at Grove, Okla., of an 80-bbl flour mill 
and 50-bbl meal mill, according to W. E. 
Jones, a merchant at that place, who has 
been elected president of a new milling 
company. He reports that the company 
has completed sale of its capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Mexican consuls have advised Okla- 
homa millers that the Mexican govern- 
ment has canceled its order of Feb. 20, 
1924, imposing an additional tax of 15 
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per cent on commodities shipped into 
Mexico in car lots by rail over the Rio 
Grande. An order fixing a surcharge of 
10 per cent on commodities remains in 
force. 


NEBRASKA 


The volume of flour sales in Nebraska 
last week was very light. The operating 
time is gradually decreasing as old book- 
ings are completed. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS MEET 

A. R. Kinney, president Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, presided 
at the meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League at Kansas City on April 2, 
he being first vice president thereof. J. 
R. Campbell, secretary Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association, said regarding the af- 
fair: 

“It was a fine get-together meeting. 
If the temper of those in attendance 
fairly reflected the feeling of millers of 
the Southwest, there will be no wars of 
extermination among them this year 
when it comes to selling flour on the 
new crop. 

“All are pretty well convinced that it 
would be unwise to make any forward 
sales on the new crop wheat until June, 
when it will be possible to pretty accu- 
rately gauge its size. The hazards of 
the market make it too dangerous to take 
any risks. 

“The rainfall over a great portion of 
the Southwest during the meeting was 
hailed as a great blessing which will de- 
velop all the latent possibilities of the 
wheat in making a strong start in the 
race. 

“A consensus of opinion justifies, on 
present indications, an estimate of 35,- 
000,000 bus winter wheat for Oklahoma, 
12,000,000 for Texas, 2,500,000 for Colo- 
rado, 100,000,000 for Kansas and 50,000,- 
000 for Nebraska.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 


sons: . 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 5-11 ........ 27,300 17,866 63 

Previous week .... 27,300 15,700 57 

FEOF GMO .sccsccvs 24,900 12,270 49 

Two years ago.... 23,100 16,634 72 
NOTES 


W. W. Kimberly, elevator operator at 
Paxton, Neb., in Omaha last week, said 
crop conditions in western Nebraska are 
excellent. 


T. Frank Drummy, of North Platte, 
répresenting the Mid-West Grain Co. in 
western Nebraska, was in Omaha last 
week, and reported the condition of win- 
ter wheat in western Nebraska good. 


Reports received by the Nebraska- 
Iowa Grain Co. from its agents at Har- 
vard, Bixley and Sutton, Neb., say that 
the recent rains greatly improved winter 
wheat, and that indications are that 
the crop has not been damaged more 
than 10 per cent. 

Leicn Lesuie. 





United States—Largest Milling Companies 
(Daily capacity in bbls) 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis... 66,750 
Standard Milling Co., New York..... 40,050 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 

GED 6.00 0:06 60 6605600006066 000s e 88 39,250 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco.... 21,000 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 

GD cccderececsccsceccecoboscsere 15,550 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City 12,850 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 

WORE occ cccviccsseoesccvreveses 12,025 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 

pn Bo APT CTE 12,000 
Sheffield’s Associated Mills, Minne- 

GROUSE cccccccaccccevnseccscccesces 11,600 
Kell Group of Mills, Wichita Falls, 

BOERS cccccccccsccccccscscccecees 11,000 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle........ 9,400 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 6,000 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 6,000 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 

BOOB. ccccccvevescccvesescetessecs 5,700 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago ......... *5,300 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

BRIMM, ccc cccccccccccccesecedscecss 5,000 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita...... 4,400 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 4,000 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo.. 4,000 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 

CE cc csereccetevewsevscvocevece 4,000 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita ...... 4,000 
National Milling Co., Toledo ....... 4,000 
Liberty Mills, Nashville ........... 4,000 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 3,900 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill........ 3,800 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 

| RBI ARE eee SAREE eee 3,800 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville... 3,600 


*Also 5,100 bbls capacity in Canada. 
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DO “CHICKENS COME HOME TO 
ROOST”? 

Mrs. Adams, who claimed that chick- 
ens found in Mr. Staveneau’s chicken 
house had been stolen from her chicken 
house, proposed to him the following test: 
“About sunset these nine chickens were 
taken in crates to the Adams farm and 
liberated about 55 feet south of the chick- 
en house. They fed and_ scratched 
around for 10 minutes or so, working up 
toward the chicken house, and then, in- 
stead of seeking entrance from the front 
or south side, they went around to the 
east and entered through a small slide 
door at the corner, where Mrs. Adams’ 
chickens before the theft were wont to 
enter. A half an hour after the first ex- 
periment two of the chickens were again 
taken out and liberated at the same place. 
In four minutes they were back in the 
chicken house. It is sought to sustain 
the ruling upon the old saw that ‘chickens 
come home to roose,’ and the bloodhound 
cases. But all ancient sayings are not 
approved by legal maxims, nor do they 
always express truths so generally ac- 
cepted as to be a part of the common 
knowledge of which courts must take no- 
tice. When animals are allowed 
to take the witness stand, so to speak, 
their testimony should be limited to those 
matters wherein human knowledge and 
experience have ascertained that they 
therein habitually reveal the truth.” And 
the Minnesota supreme court rejects evi- 
dence of the experiment, because no 
proper foundation was laid. State v< 
Staveneau, 197 N. W. Rep. 667. 

$4 

If wishes were hutter-cakes, beggars 

might bite—English Proverb, 
-@©&& 
WOES OF THE MILWAUKEE 

Receivership for the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway is the conse- 
quence of the latest, probably the last, 
enterprise in competitive railroad build- 
ing from the Middle West to the Pacific 
Coast. The Pacific extension was made 
through a territory already occupied by 
three well-established main lines, not to 
mention the Canadian Pacific, which dips 
down from the north. It came during a 
period of severe depression, which con- 
tinued: until the war boom in_ traffic 
brought relief. 

The period of guaranteed return ex- 
pired on Sept. 1, 1920, just as the slump 
was near its worst. Competition with 
parallel lines was severe, and they had 
many feeders, while the Milwaukee had 
few. Electrification of the mountain 
sections cost only $15,625,739 and effected 
net savings as high as $1,928,626 in 1920 
and of $1,066,529 in 1924, but this was 
not enough to save a great system, for 
density of traffic is necessary to large 
savings. 

The Milwaukee entered the Pacific 
Coast field just when wages and all other 
costs of operation were rising rapidly, 
and emerged from the war period only 
to find construction of feeders subject 
to federal permit and, when this was ob- 
tained, to be very costly. Crowded be- 
tween the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern on the route to Seattle, and 
with the Union Pacific in competition 
in both eastern and western Washington, 
the extension became a drain on the origi- 
nal line. 

The Great Northern was extended to 
the Pacific Coast under circumstances 
that were in some respects less promis- 
ing. It began operation in 1893, just 
when the great panic began, and the next 
four years were years of intense struggle 
for life, which was preserved by the 
earnings of the lines in Minnesota and 
North Dakota and by James J. Hill’s 
relentless drive for economy. But the 
Great Northern came through the crisis 
financially strong, while the waterlogged 
Northern Pacific went into receivership 
and Hill became a dominant factor in its 
reorganization. 

But the panic years were followed by 


a period of prosperity and development 
in the Pacific Northwest, also by a series 
of consolidations in which the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Burling- 
ton came uncer single control as the Hill 
lines. They were well prepared for the 
years of trial that began with the Wilson 
administration. 

If the Milwaukee had been able to 
secure the route down the north bank of 
the Columbia River, either in place of or 
in addition to that across the Cascade 
Mountains, there might have been a dif- 
ferent story to tell. It would then have 
had a short, water-grade line from the 
Palouse country to Portland, and would 
naturally have used its advantages to the 
utmost. But the Hill lines were fore- 
handed. They occupied the north bank 
and left the Milwaukee no choice but 
to place its terminus on Puget Sound, 
where it came into direct competition 
with them and where they were in- 
trenched. It lost the benefits of cheap 
operation on the water-grade and was 


ground between its rivals.—Morning 
Oregonian. 
a 
Buttered bread falls on its face.— 
Old Jewish Proverb. 


' > & 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 

This is the title of a play that has been 
running at one of the London theaters 
for more than a year with unabated suc- 
cess, and is a screaming farce from be- 
ginning to end. The son of a millionaire 
soap manufacturer, an incorrigible idler, 
through a ruse on the part of his father 
and an affair of the heart, turns his at- 
tention to business and engages the serv- 
ices of an American advertising expert to 
help him to boost a soap in competition 
with that manufactured by his parent’s 
firm. The advertising expert first of all 
has to convince him that it pays to adver- 
tise, and after many amusing vicissitudes 
this fact is proved and the old conserva- 
tive father, who has built up his business 
without advertising, also becomes inocu- 
lated with the advertising fever. 

The play illustrates in an excellent 
fashion the miracles that good advertis- 
ing can accomplish and also the adverse- 
ness of the average Britisher to what he 
regards as an unnecessary expense. 

The account of a meeting which re- 
cently took place in the north of Eng- 
land, given in one of the English bakery 
papers, shows that the mayor of Black- 
burn is a convert to advertising. He 
was addressing a gathering of shopkeep- 
ers, and strongly advocated methodical 
advertising. He said that a single inser- 
tion in a newspaper was no use; the ad- 
vertisement must appear regularly and 
consecutively, and the advertiser must 
not be impatient to see immediate re- 
sults. He should begin to advertise when 
he wanted more business, and not stop 
until he was ready to go out of business 
and make room for some one else. This, 
it was affirmed, was one of the secrets of 
a flourishing business. The creed had 
been learned by Americans long ago, but 
Britishers were only beginning to com- 
mit it to heart. 

$4 


When bread is on the table, there is a 
throne, but without it only a common 
board.—Russian Proverb, 

$ % } 
EARLY BUFFALO MILLS 

Although Rochester was known as the 
flour city until the early 90’s, Buffalo 
made quite a little noise of its own as a 
milling center during and just after the 
Civil War. Thornton & Chester was the 
best known of the early niills, among 
whom were numbered Buffalo City, Clin- 
ton, Erie, Charles W. Evans, Frontier, E. 
J. Elliott, Niagara, North Buffalo, Queen 
City and Wadsworth. One of the old- 
timers of that day was George Urban, 
father of the present miller of the same 
name, who began business in 1846.—Mill- 
ers Review and Dizie Miller. 
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CHICAGO 


When the market showed signs of be- 
coming more settled and firmer, it was 
thought that flour buying would improve. 
This has not been the case, however, and 
conditions last week locally were little 
changed from the several preceding 
weeks. There has been more inquiry, but 
this did not result in business of any con- 
sequence. Buyers do not seem to have 
any confidence in the advance, and many 
also are inclined to discount the govern- 
ment crop report. 

Bookings of spring wheat flour are of 
very moderate proportions. A little buy- 
ing has been done at the Hu, levels to 
even up old and higher-priced contracts, 
but few sales have been recorded for 
more than 1,000 bbls. Commitments gen- 
erally run from one to three cars at the 
most to established trade. 

There seems to be a number of buyers 
who cannot make up their minds whether 
to contract ahead for hard winters at 
present. Numerous inquiries are report- 
ed, but it is extremely difficult to get the 
signature on the dottéd line. The trade 
seems to hold the opinion that the ad- 
vance is only temporary and, having the 
recent violent fluctuations in mind, they 
are inclined to be cautious. 

No trading to speak of is noticeable in 
soft winters. Sales are widely scattered, 
running from 1,000 bbls down to single 
cars, with the larger amount in the mi- 
nority. Prices are much firmer, and 
mills do not appear anxious to grant 
concessions to get new business. 

Rye has been very quiet, attributed to 
some extent to the extremely low prices 
being named by some mills. Even these 
cheap offerings are not bringing in much 
business, but they make conditions very 
unsatisfactory. Buyers having _ high- 
priced contracts are, as a consequence, 
very slow in giving shipping directions. 
White was quoted April 11 nominally at 
$6.30@6.50 bbl, jute, medium $6@6.20, 
and dark $5.30@5.75. 

Semolinas are extremely dull. Maca- 
roni manufacturers are still holding off, 
as demand for their products is slowing 
up. Shipping directions are hard to get. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted April 11 at 
4%,@5%%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 4% 
@4%,c; fancy durum patent, 442@4%ce. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98's and clears in 
jutes, April 11: spring top patent $8@ 
8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.60@8.10, 
first clear $6.75@7.10, second clear $5.25 
@5.90; hard winter short patent $7.80@ 
8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.40@8, straight 
$7.20@7.70, first clear $6.50@6.95; soft 
winter short patent $8@8.45, standard 
patent $7.70@8.20, straight $7.55@7.95, 
first clear $6.50@6.60. 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat premiums were firm last 
week, especially on red winters, which 
were up fully 2c. Receipts of this variety 
were extremely light, and millers were 
forced to obtain supplies from elevators. 
One sale of red was made last week at 
a premium of 20c over May, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. Hard winters were in scattered 
demand. A few cars of springs were re- 
ceived, and were readily disposed of. Re- 
ceipts last week totaled 48 cars, against 
93 the week before, and 95 a year ago. 
Shipping sales totaled 207,000 bus, part 
of which was for export. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
12@1l4c over May, No. 3 red 10@12c 
over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard 1@3c over, No. 
8 hard Ic under to Ic over; No. 1 dark 
northern 2c under to 13¢ over, No. 2 dark 
8c under to 10c over, No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 2c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.68 
@1.69 bu, No. 3 red $1.683@1.66; Nos. 1 
and 2 hard $1.54@].56, No. 3 hard $1.52 
@1.54; No. 1 dark northern $1.51@1.66, 


No. 2 dark $1.50@1.63, No. 1 northern 
$1.51@1.55. 
RE-ELECTED VILLAGE PRESIDENT 

Willis McFeely, of the Chicago office 
of the Chase Bag Co., was re-elected 
president of Oak Park, IIl., on April 7. 
This is the third term he is serving in this 
capacity in the largest incorporated vil- 





Willis McFeely 


lage in the country, and the sixth largest 
municipality in the state of Illinois. 

Mr. McFeely joined the staff of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co. on Feb. 1, 1908, and 
for several years was vice president and 
Chicago sales manager. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There was an improved demand for 
eash corn, and prices were much firmer. 
Receipts were 547 cars, compared with 
815 the previous week, and 569 a year 
ago. Sales for shipment totaled 926,000 
bus. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 98'%4c 
@$1.01 bu, No. 4 mixed 94@97c; No. 2 
yellow $1.0814@1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.02 
@1.07, No. 4 yellow 974,@99c. 

There was also a big advance in cash 
rye prices, No. 2 being quoted around 
$1.134% bu. There was a fair demand, 
but no special activity was noticeable. 
Receipts amounted to 13 cars, against 16 
a year ago. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

There is very little doing in corn goods. 
Buyers are remaining out of the market, 
due principally to the erratic actions of 
the grain. Mills are complaining about 
lack of new business, and also report that 
it is nearly impossible to get shipping in- 
structions against old bookings. Conse- 
quently, production of corn goods is very 
light. Corn flour was quoted April 11 at 


$2.60@2.70 cwt, corn meal $2.55@2.70, 
cream meal $2.55@2.70, hominy $2.60@ 
2.70, jute, car lots, Chicago. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 11, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 218 193 139 134 

Wheat, bus.... 129 165 180 198 

Corn, bus..... 982 1,019 493 730 

eee 566 878 1,127 964 

Rye, bus..... 23 19 37 8 

Barley, bus.... 111 166 46 72 
NOTES 


I. S. Joseph, of I. S. Joseph Co., mill- 
feeds, Minneapolis, called on the trade 
in this market recently. 

O. S. White, president Jonesville 
(Mich.) Milling Co., called on the trade 
in this market last week. 

The local production of rye flour last 
week amounted to 1,500 bbls, compared 
with 2,000 the previous week. 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., Chicago brokers, motored to Cham- 
paign, Ill., recently and spent several 
days there. 

Charles H. Meyer, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, spent a few days last week at Weyau- 
wega, Wis., visiting his connection, the 
Weyauwega Milling Co. 

K. B. Jeffries, secretary-treasurer 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and buck- 
wheat millers, Janesville, Wis., spent a 
day in this market last week. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, left April 10 for Allenhurst, Fla., 
where he has a big orange grove. He 
expects to be away for several weeks. 

R. W. Magill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited his 
Chicago representatives, W. S. Johnson 
& Co., last week on his way back from a 
trip to eastern markets. 

Harry D. Crooks, owner, and V. M. 
Kolly and A. J. Crooks, of Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Chicago, will attend 
the convention of the Illinois Warehouse- 
men’s Association to be held at Danville, 
Ill., on April 18. 

Among outside millers in this market 
last week were M. P. Fuller, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., H. 
W. Files and Harvey B. Smith, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., H. S. Sparks and 
H. A. Bullis, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

R. S. Dickinson, Grand Island, Neb., 
vice president Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., was in Chicago recently, and 
while here arranged with S. T. Edwards 
& Co. for the use of their annual formula 
service and feed system engineering for 
the development of a full line of manu- 
factured feeds. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has been made 
chairman of a_ protective committee 
formed to look after the interests of hold- 
ers of guaranteed income bonds of the 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Railway Co., which is under lease to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

There was quite a gathering of Minne- 
apolis grain men on the trading floor of 
the Chicago Board of Trade April 11. 


_Among these were Ward Rhea, Van 


Dusen Harrington Co., L. E. Brown, 
Brown Grain Co., T. Cassidy, Charles E. 
Lewis & Co., M. Smith, Fraser-Smith Co., 
and M. E. Grant, Minneapolis office 
Donahue-Stratton Co. Mr. Rhea intend- 
ed to stay over the week end, as he ex- 
pected to take part in an important 
bowling tournament to be held in this 
city. 

George E. Marcy, of the Grain Market- 
ing Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
two months’ vacation spent on his ranch 
in California. He said that there is no 
famine on account of lack of wheat or 
other grains. The world’s surplus is low, 
however, and new crop prospects only 
moderately good, and therefore he be- 
lieved farmers are justified in demanding 
and will get better prices than those now 
obtaining for September grain, and his 
opinion was that the latter will sell 
higher. 


MILWAUKEE 


There is scarcely any demand for flour. 
The rise in wheat during the past week, 
which carried the cash prices up 17@20c 
bu, discouraged buying, although flour 
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prices were hardly advanced in propor- 
tion, a little more firmness in feed hav- 
ing developed. The average customer 
says the fresh advance lacks conviction, 
the bullish April government crop report 
notwithstanding. Prices are 35@50c bbl 
higher. Nominal quotations, April 11: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $8.80@9.20 bbl, straight $8.30@8.65, 
and first clear $7.25@7.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The position of winter wheat in the 
cash markets with relation to spring 
grades is such that there is now practical- 
ly nothing to choose between Kansas and 
spring bakers patents as to price. It has 
been a long time since prices of the two 
classes of flour were practically the same. 
There is an utter lack of confidence, due 
to the continued ups and downs of the 
market. Prices are 45@55c bbl higher. 
Nominal quotations, April 11: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.45@ 
8.75 bbl, straight $8.25@8.65, and first 
clear $7.10@7.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BE Beat 6600 cas 12,000 6,500 54 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,300 61 
WORF BOP oc cecceve 12,000 ~=..... a‘ 
Two years ago.... 16,000 1,700 11 
Three years ago... 16,000 6,500 40 
Four years ago.... 24,000 3,537 15 
Five years ago.... 24,000 8,561 36 


The renewed advance in the rye mar- 
ket has not been to the liking of the ma- 
jority of customers. Inquiry has fallen 
off sharply, and very little new business 
has been reported by rye mills in this 
territory. Production is not falling off 
appreciably, as nearly all interests have 
standing orders which enable them to 
keep running. While there has been a 
shortage of the more desirable qualities 
of milling rye for several months, this is 
now becoming pronounced, and is likely 
to have an adverse effect on operations 
before the new crop starts to move. This 
condition, however, is not arousing as 
much comment as before, inasmuch as the 
demand for flour is not broad. Rye mills 
in neighboring states are in no better po- 
sition, however, and from this stand- 
point competition is about even. Prices 
are 15@30c bbl higher. Nominal quota- 
tions, April 11: fancy rye patent $6.45 
bbl, pure white $6.25@6.35, straight $6.05 
@6.15, pure dark $5.75@5.80, and ordi- 
nary dark $5.25@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The Milwaukee cash grain market is 
sharply higher, due mainly to the ex- 
tremely bullish government report. The 
movement, however, is very small, and 
demand good, generally improving the 
cash basis. For the week, wheat is 17@ 
20c higher, rye 7@8c, corn 15@17c, oats 
5c, and barley 5@6c. Closing quotations, 
April 11: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.70@1.75, No. 1 red winter $1.72 
@1.73, No. 1 hard winter $1.63@1.66, No. 
1 durum $1.59@1.60; No. 2 rye, $1.16%4 
@1.17%; No. 3 yellow corn $1.12@1.13, 
No. 3 white $1.09@1.10, No. 3 mixed 
$1.09@1.10; No. 3 white oats, 4444@ 
45%2c; malting barley 81@95c, pearling 
94@ 96c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 11, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 14,350 24,500 1,400 15,720 
Wheat, bus.. 19,600 22,400 19,250 34,375 
Corn, bus.... 77,960 162,800 111,375 179,050 
Oats, bus.... 139,500 167,200 137,850 340,275 
Barley, bus.. 100,420 161,600 12,960 43,320 
Rye, bus..... 12,735 1,415 10,570 9,060 
Feed, tons... 1,240 540 2,518 6,391 
NOTES 


E. J. Grimes, general manager Cargill 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was in Milwau- 
kee on business, April 8. 


F. G. Horner, president, and Charles 
Quinn, secretary-treasurer, National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, were guests 
on ’change on April 9. 


M. W. Smith, president Fraser-Smith 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the Milwaukee 
branch office and renewed acquaintances 
on the trading floor during the week. 


P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, and James T. Mallon chosen 
to fill an unexpired term on the board of 
arbitration. 


L. E. Meyer. 
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TAX REDUCTION AND ECONOMY 

Further reductions in federal income 
taxes are to be discussed by President 
Coolidge with Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon within a short time. Payments 
made under the new law on March 15 
were so satisfactory that additional cuts 
in rates seem justified. 

Economy and tax reduction are to be 
pushed forward together. The Treasury 
reccived something more than $430, 000,- 
000 in March, which was considerably 
more by many ‘millions than had been an- 
ticipated. There is talk of a cut in the 
total taxation of $500,000,000, which is 
perhaps $200,000,000 more than will be 
found to be warranted when the experts 
begin to analyze conditions. 

hut a reduction of $300,000,000, it ‘is 
felt, would be a great stimulus to busi- 
ness, which is expected to profit more 
than the smaller taxpayers. Some lines 
of industry are thought to be suffering 
from high taxes more than from anything 
els». Several industries which are crying 
fo. more protection, it is declared, do 
not need higher import duties but, in- 
stead, need to be relieved of a share of 
their heavy federal taxation. 

Chairman Madden, of the House ap- 
prepriations committee, is one leader who 
believes that the Treasury can stand a 
tax. cut of $300,000,000, and as he has 
charge of the shaping of all of the allot- 
ments of funds for the upkeep of the 
government and the maintenance of fed- 
eral internal improvements, he speaks 
with authority. 

More progress has been made during 
the week in reducing the costs of gov- 
ernment. The new Secretary of Agricul- 
jure, William M. Jardine, began , his ad- 
ministration with a big slash in costs by 
co-ordinating several of his bureaus. He 
found that there was in the Department 
of Agriculture, as in other departments, 
a large amount of duplication. 

Field offices of the government 
throughout the country have been sent 
word that they must effect immediate 
economies. Wherever practicable these 
offices will be abolished and their work 
transferred to Washington, where the 
duties can be performed without creating 
additional payrolls. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Much of the work done by the Federal 
Trade Commission during the period that 
it was dominated by extremists is be- 
lieved to have come to naught. The new 
policy enunciated some time ago by 
which the commission was to be made 
constructive and helpful to business will 
result, it is said, in the dismissal of 
numerous cases, some of which were al- 
ready under investigation. “Fishing ex- 
peditions” and “nosing” have been halted 
and, as numerous investigations pending 
for some time come within the two char- 
acterizations, there is nothing to do but 
to wipe such proceedings from the 
docket. 

Snap judgments are at an end. Puri- 
fication is complete. Business concerns 
are to be given an opportunity in the 
future to be heard before sentence is 
passed. The appointment recently of 
former Representative William E. Hum- 
phrey, of Washington, has placed on the 
commission a man who will fight just 
as tenaciously for what he thinks is right 
as at least two members will fight for 
whatthey think is right, but which every- 
body else with business experience feels 
sure is wrong. 


THE RIGHTS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Attorney General Sargent, at the re- 
quest of Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover, will make a careful study 
of the rights of trade associations. It is 
felt in business circles that trade has 
been under a serious handicap by reason 
of the position taken by a previous at- 





- 


torney general, and that something must 
be done to cure the situation. 

Secretary Hoover has found that he is 
unable to do all that he would like to do 
to promote business unless the govern- 
ment’s legal department can find war- 
rant for a more liberal construction of 
the law. He is anxious to help Ameri- 
can business, and is only asking the at- 
torney general to “turn me loose.” 


THE TARIFF ON LINSEED OIL 


The tariff on linseed oil is a question 
which is causing a considerable disturb- 
ance among government authorities. 
Growers of flax and the millers of flax- 
seed in the Northwest are noticeably dis- 
turbed about the question of a readjust- 
ment of the import duty on the oil. 
Pressure has been brought both ways on 
President Coolidge. Since the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law went into effect the 
cultivation of flax has been developed at 
a rapid rate. Much wheat land in the 
Dakotas has been turned over to the 
new crop, which is in line with the ad- 
vice of President Coolidge, who has let 
it be known from the beginning of his 
administration that he feltytoo much at- 
tention was being devoted to a single 
cereal crop. 

The chances are that those who are 
fighting to have a change made in the 
tariff on linseed oil will be unable to get 
any satisfaction from the White House. 
To change the rate would be solely in 
the interest of importers of linseed oil, 
and this administration frankly is not 
interested in helping importers of any- 
thing that can be produced in the United 
States. 

The Tariff Commission is still reeling 
from the blow received from the ruling 
of the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court that individual production costs 
cannot be held in confidence by the com- 
mission, but must be made public data 
on demand. The ruling will make it 
extremely difficult for any foreign pro- 
duction costs to be obtained by repre- 
sentatives of the commission, while man- 
ufacturers in this country are expected 
to be no less reluctant in giving up the 
information which is necessary to the 
working out of recommendations for 
changes in duties. The flexible tariff 
thus has its possibilities curtailed to an 
extent which the commission will prob- 
ably appreciate more fully as it tries to 
straighten out the questions now be- 
fore it. 





COURT MAKES RULING UNDER 
KANSAS BULK SALES LAW 


The case of Anthony Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Otto Weiss Milling Co., de- 
cided by the Kansas supreme court, in- 
volved the right of the mill to a prefer- 
ence over other creditors of a dealer who 
sold his stock of goods without compli- 
ance with the requirement of the bulk 
sales law that creditors be notified of the 
intended sale. 

The mill unsuccessfully contended that 
it was entitled to priority of right over 
other creditors because it had obtained 
judgment against the debtor, one Cloud. 
The court said: 

“The milling company contends that 
the institution of the suit by the milling 
company gave it a prior and superior 
right to the fund. That action was 
brought in justice court and judgment 
therein rendered a few days before the 
creditors’ action was commenced by 
plaintiff. Ih the action no attachment 
of the goods was asked or garnishment 
process issued; no steps were taken by 
the milling company to acquire a lien on 
either the goods or the money paid for 
them. 

“Because the goods were sold in viola- 
tion of the bulk sales law the transfer 
was void as against the creditors of the 





vendor... It might be valid as against 
vendor and vendee, but by reason of non- 
compliance with the bulk sales law it is 
deemed to be fraudulent as to creditors, 
who may look to the goods or the vendee 
to whom they were illegally transferred, 
and an appropriate action may also be 
brought to subject the goods to the pay- 
ment of the creditors’ claims. 

“A creditor has, of course, the remedy 
of attachment and garnishment, and the 
right to seize the property on execution 
where a judgment has been obtained. 

. The creditors could sue the original 
debtor or sue the vendee, and have held 
the latter personally liable up to the value 
of the goods illegally transferred to him, 
or if the goods were within the reach of 
the law they might have caused a seizure 
of the same by attachment or garnish- 
ment . . ., and if judgment had already 
been obtained, have seized them on exe- 


_ cution. 


“Again, the milling company practical- 
ly acknowledged that it had no lien or 
superior right when it intervened in this 
action and asked to share in the fund 
with other creditors. In its intervention 
it claimed a prorata part of the fund 
which Cloud had paid for the stock and 
fixtures—an attitude wholly inconsistent 
with a superior right or prior lien. This 
was cquitable and in accordance with the 
theory of the bulk sales law, of which it 
has been said the ‘goods in a sense con- 
stituted a trust fund for the benefit of 
all creditors alike,’ ete. . The act 
provides that to make a legal sale in 
bulk the seller must give the purchaser 
a verified list of all his creditors, and 
the purchaser is required to give notice 
to all creditors so listed. . In lieu 
of sending such notices the purchaser 
may receive from the seller a bond con- 
ditioned that the seller will pay the debts 
due all creditors, and such creditors may 
sue upon the bond and recover to the 
extent of the present value of the stock 
transferred... . 

“The provisions referred to indicate a 
purpose to make an equitable distribution 
of the property or fund among the cred- 
itors, giving, of course, priority to those 
who have acquired express liens before 
the illegal transfer was made. It would 
seem that if the seller cannot give a 
preference to a creditor by selling to 
him the entire stock without compliance 
with the bulk sales law, a single general 
creditor whose claim had not even been 
converted into a judgment could not ob- 
tain a preference to the exclusion of 
other creditors.” 

The Kansas bulk sales law is substan- 
tially the same as that in force in many 
other states. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





LIST OF GOVERNMENT FOOD 
PUBLICATIONS IS ISSUED 


The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has revised and published a use- 
ful pamphlet entitled “Selected List of 
Government Publications on Foods and 
Nutrition.” 

This list contains brief particulars and 
descriptions of some 200 publications 
dealing with various foods and nutritive 
values which are based on research work 
by the Department of Agriculture, assist- 
ed by other federal departments. 

It is not intended that the list should 
form a complete bibliography of govern- 
ment food publications, as only the more 
modern have been included, and certain 
pamphlets, such as those dealing with the 
pure food laws, are omitted. 

Included in the list are several publi- 
cations which should be of the greatest 
interest to both bakers and millers, such 
as, “Milling and Baking Experiments 
with American Wheat Varieties,” “Ex- 
periments on the Digestibility of Wheat 
Bran in a Diet without Wheat Flour,” 
and “The Wheat Flour Milling Indus- 
try,” to name but a few. 





TIME FOR DELIVERY 

A contract requiring the seller of 
goods to make “delivery 5/7 per cent, 
weekly, commencing April, May” does 
not require the seller to commence deliv- 
ery until the end of May, holds the ap- 
pellate division of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Stern vs. Wohl, South 
& Co. (207 N. Y. S. 669). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We appreciate full well the won- 
derful support and help The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been to the milling indus- 
try as a whole,—very impartial in its at- 
titude, endeavoring at all times to align 
itself with that which it believed to be 
right; in other words, fighting for prin- 
ciple. It would not willfully hurt or 
hamper any movement that was for the 
betterment of the flour industry, whether 
in Greater New York or elsewhere. 

With this thought in mind, we feel, in 
publishing your editorial of March 25, 
under the caption “Listing the Hicks,’— 
that while same was done with good in- 
tent, it is indeed to be regretted that The 
Northwestern Miller was not in posses- 
sion of the full facts outlining the high 
purpose of this movement and the ideals 
that this association is striving to reach. 

The inclosed letter, copy of which is 
being mailed to the millers of this coun- 
try, will, in a measure, give you an idea 
of what this association is endeavoring to 
accomplish. Your fight for better and 
cleaner business has been a long but cer- 
tainly a successful one, and we, too, are 
desirous of aligning ourselves on the side 
of high purpose and principle. 

We therefore. earnestly and respect- 
fully solicit your support to this move- 
ment. ‘We believe other cities are watch- 
ing with interest the result here. We feel 
confident the impetus given it by your 
worthy periodical, considered the mouth- 
piece of the milling industry, will be 
fully appreciated by those who believe in 
cleaner and better business. 





Frour anp Bakers’ Suppty MercHants’ 
AssociaTION oF GreATER New York, Inc. 


By Harry Krulewitch. 


DECREE LIFTS SPAIN’S 
EMBARGO ON WHEAT 


By virtue of a royal decree, foreign 
wheat may again be imported into Spain. 
Effective April 25, 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
bus may be imported. The maximum price 
permitted by the decree is $1.97 bu at 
current exchange, net, loaded on convey- 
ances at the port of discharge. Bids will 
be received by the central food commis- 
sion at Madrid. 

The restricted crop of 1924 has result- 
ed in very high prices, and this has pre- 
cipitated a serious national problem, 
owing to the government control of wheat 
imports. In the interest of the farmer 
the government has been maintaining, 
since the World War, an embargo against 
foreign wheat. The crop shortage, there- 
fore, has naturally resulted, first in very 
high wheat, next in high flour prices, and 
finally in the necessity for higher bread 
prices. The government, however, has 
endeavored to fix the price of both flour 
and bread, with the result that unre- 
stricted wheat prices have had a disas- 
trous effect upon the miller and baker, 
particularly the latter. The miller has 
been given a small arbitrary profit, but 
the baker has been absolutely at the 
mercy of the market. 

The agricultural interests, of course, 
are protesting against the government’s 
proposal to import wheat, claiming that 
there is plenty in the country to last un- 
til the next crop and to provide seed. 
Their views were heard in a recent con- 
ference, during which they were charged 
by the government with concealing the 
truth about the amount of wheat in the 
country. 

This contradictory situation emphasizes 
the inadequacy of Spain’s machinery for 
estimating crops and stocks of grain in 
farmers’ hands. The government is able 
to give, at present, only a rough approxi- 
mation, and its estimates are not con- 
sidered reliable. Government statisti- 
cians insist that there is a real shortage 
of wheat, while farmers and their asso- 
ciations say there is plenty. 


Feperico Montacup CAsTELLANO. 
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: ENGLAND 

Lonpon, March 25.—Notwithstanding 
the huge shipments made to Europe dur- 
ing the past week, the quantities of 
wheat and flour afloat for the United 
Kingdom and the Continent has, for the 
first time for a long period, shown a net 
decrease of nearly 500,000 qrs. The 
quantities to both the United Kingdom 
and the Continent direct each show a 
decline of nearly 400,000 qrs, while the 
quantity to the United Kingdom “for 
orders” has increased over 300,000 qrs. 
Although this decline is fully appreci- 
ated, the wheat market is very nervous, 
as was shown at the end of last week, 
when, owing to the report circulated to 
the effect that some continental traders 
had been unable to take up their docu- 
ments, there was a heavy fall in Liver- 
pool options. 

The American and Canadian markets, 
although affected by the decline on this 
side, failed to follow the dowriward lead. 
This helped in some measure to restore 
the confidence of flour traders, who, how- 
ever, received a shock when the news 
was published that London millers had 
reduced their price for straight run flour 
a further shilling per sack to 52s, de- 
livered. This price remains in force, 
although wheat prices have advanced and 
those of millfeeds have declined since 
that date, both being against the miller 
in this country. 

Mainly owing to the decline in London 
milled flour, there is talk in baking cir- 
cles of a reduction, early next week, in 
the price of bread, of %d per 4 Ibs. 
This would bring the price of the loaf 
to 1014d, and from the point of view of 
the general public is not enough, for 
when London flour was formerly as low 
as it is today, the official price for the 
loaf was 10d. From a comparison based 
purely on price values, any decline is 
against imported flour, which today is 
comparatively much higher than the 
home milled article. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


There has been an increase in flour ar- 
rivals the past week, the quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 Ibs each, being: 
from the United States, Atlantic 9,784, 
Pacific 2,400; Canada, Atlantic 5,000, 
Pacific 750: Australia, 11,050; Argen- 
tina, 6,944; Continent, 943. 

FLOUR VALUES 

Canadian export patents are generally 
offered at 51s 6d, c.i.f., for April ship- 
ment, with May and June shipment 6d 
less, but there are quotations from some 
outside mills at 50s, while flour for ship- 
ment via Vancouver can be bought at 
around 48s 3d, and those holders of flour 
who wish to make sales of arrived par- 
cels must come into line with the lowest 
quotations if they wish to make any 
real progress. Canadian top patents are 
offered at 53s 6d@54s 6d, according to 
quality. 

Minnesota patents, after advancing to 
51s 6d, have today declined to 50s, with 
others as high as 52s. A few scattered 
offers of Kansas flours have been re- 
ceived, but as they are higher than the 
prices asked by Minnesota mills, no 
business is possible. Pacific Coast flours 
are not in line at their present asking 
price of 49s, as they do not compare with 
Australian flours which have been sold 
for shipment at 47s, c.i.f. Sellers today 
are asking 6d higher than this figure for 
further business, which is not considered 
attractive when the best price obtain- 
able on the spot is 49s 6d, ex-store, and 
then in only small lots. 

Minneapolis low grade is reported as 
being offered at 38s, c.i.f., and a soft 
winter wheat low grade at 44s, but this 
latter price is quite out of line, when 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








London made low grade is offered at 
43s, ex-mill. Plate low grades are re- 
ported at 36s 3d. 

The official price for London made 
straight run flour, 52s, delivered, is equa] 
to about 47s 6d, c.i.f., and there is a very 
strong rumor that the big London bakers 
are able to secure their requirements at 
Is less than these prices. 


WHEAT PRICES 

This has been a week of fluctuations 
and, in consequence, less trading than 
usual, but prices today are above the 
lowest point, with a little increase on the 
part of buyers of confidence in the fu- 
ture. No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat is 
offered at 63s 6d, April shipment has 
been sold at 65s, while April-May has 
changed hands at 64s 10%2d@65s. No. 3 
Manitobas, arrived, have been sold at 
60s 6d. No. 1 northern Duluth is offered 
at 62s for April, and No. 2 hard winters 
at 62s 3d. Australian afloat is offered 
at 61s 6d, and March at 62s 6d. Choice 
white Karachi for May-June is offered 
at 61s 6d. No. 2 club Calcutta has been 
sold at 62s for April-May, with further 
sellers. Rosario, 64-lb, for March is of- 
fered at 62s 9d. Chilian for April-May 
has been sold at 58s 9d to the Continent. 


FEED 


A very poor trade has been experi- 
enced during the week for all kinds of 
feed. Supplies are plentiful, but buyers 
few. London made bran and middlings 
are lower on the week, bran in particu- 
lar being £1 down at £6 10s per ton, 
ex-mill, while middlings could be pur- 
chased at about £7 10s. 

Linseed has been quiet, and the tend- 
ency of prices is in favor of buyers. 
Calcutta to London is nominal for both 
spot and afloat parcels at £23. Plate 
to London is unchanged on the week, 
with nominal quotations for passage, 
February-March, March-April, and April- 
May at £21. North Russian for March 
shipment is offered at £20 15s. Cotton- 
seed is lower, with Bombay to London 
for March-April nominal at £9 10s. 

OATMEAL 

It is reported that the price of London 
made oatmeal has been reduced in sym- 
pathy with the decline in oats, and it is 
further stated that at the lower figures 
buyers have covered their requirements 
for the next month or more. While it 
is possible to confirm that buyers have 
sufficient for their needs, no confirma- 
tion can be found of any volume of busi- 
ness having been done recently. Cable 
offers from America and Canada are re- 
ported to be higher than last week at 
43s 6d for rolled oats and 42s for oat- 
meal. 


Liverpool 

LiverPpoot, March 25.—There has been 
very little new business in either home 
milled or foreign flour, and prices have 
fallen a further 1@2s for home milled. 
Imported flour is very quiet, with for- 
ward offers Is@1s 6d lower, and a sim- 
ilar decline has taken place on spot. 
Stocks in this country, however, are 
small, due to small shipments and arriv- 
als. Importers have shown little inter- 
est in mill offers, in spite of some look- 
ing very tempting. 

Minneapolis patents are quoted at 51s 
per 280 lbs, after touching 47s 6d, with 
shipment in 30 days. Winter wheat 
flours are firm at 54s 6d, April ship- 
ment. For Australian flour afloat, sell- 
ers are pressing sales at 47s 6d. Low 


' grade flours are dull and neglected. Sec- 


ond clears are easier and offered at 35s 
3d, but buyers continue to hold off. Ar- 
gentine low grade is being offered at 
£14 10s afloat and forward. A small 
lot was sold, landed, on this basis. 

Business in wheat has again been 
small, but both United Kingdom and 
continental buyers are showing more in- 
terest. In fact, the Continent has pur- 
chased some fair quantities, and a re- 
port was circulated in America on Sat- 
urday that Russia is again in the market 
and will purchase some 3,000,000 qrs, but 
it is believed this quantity is included in 
that already bought. There have been 
big world shipments again, but the quan- 
tity on passage has decreased by some 
500,000 qrs. 

Prices here at the close, yesterday, 
showed advances of 1@3s per qr. Late 
on the afternoon of March 25, owing to 
heavy selling from London on rumors of 
financial difficulties on the Continent, the 
option market broke badly, and May 
wheat was sold at as low as 12s 334d, 
and July at 12s 1%d. With steady 
opening cables from America and Can- 
ada, the market reacted somewhat, and 
finally closed at 12s 514d for May and 
12s 3%4d for July. These prices, com- 
pared with a week ago, are unchanged 
for May and 14d lower for July. 

Feeding cakes have shown more move- 


ment, and a few hundred tons of Ameri- . 


can, f.a.q., sold at £10 2s 6d, March 
shipment, and at £10 for March and 
first half April. A considerable trade 
was done in sunflower seed cake, 53 per 
cent oil and albuminoids combined, 
monthly shipment at Hamburg. Some 
lots for March-September shipment sold 
at £9, cif., Liverpool. A cargo of 
3,800 tons of Russian was offered at £9 
8s, but £9 was the best bid. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, March 23.—Importers of 
breadstuffs here are impressed with the 
tremendous amount of grain now afloat. 
Australia is reported to have shipped 
750,000 qrs wheat, and the estimate is 
that there are well over 1,000,000 qrs on 
passage. Locally we have an arrival on 
the Clyde this week of a cargo of 47,000 
sacks flour. Buyers have lost confidence 
by the recent fluctuations of the markets, 
and even in goods of which the arrivals 
are small, such as Manitobas, where the 
stuff is unsold there is difficulty in get- 
ting rid of it. Nobody is disposed to 
buy, but importers recognize that that is 
a state of mind that will soon adjust 
itself. 

Home millers’ rates are more than 10s 
per sack below the high water mark of 
recent weeks. Their prices, on the c.i.f. 
basis, are 48s, 50s and 52s per sack of 
280 Ibs. Imported flours, also on the 
cif. basis, are as follows: Manitobas, 
about 41s 6d@42s; Canadian winters, 
50s; American winters, 52@53s; Kansas, 
51s 64@52s; Australian, about 49s. Min- 
nesotas have been cheap, being offered 
as low as 48s. Pacifics here and there 
are 42@45s,~their value varying more 
widely than that of other flours. The 
feeling on the Clyde is that the fall in 
values generally has been rather over- 
done on the Liverpool market. It is 
believed here that the Continent of Eu- 
rope will hold what she has got. 


HAVE BREAD PRICES TAKEN THE TURN? 


The decline in the cost of flour was 
the leading topic in the speech of the 
chairman of the United Co-operative 


Baking Society, at the quarterly meet- 
ing in Glasgow on Saturday. The chair- 
man, Alexander Buchanan, recalled that 
at the quarterly meeting in December 
he had told them that the price of flour 
was 52s per sack. The highest point was 
touched early in February, 63s. Since 
then the price had receded, and it now 
stood about 55s. While the value of 
flour today, compared with this date last 
year, was higher by about 47 per cent, 
the price of bread had been increased 
in that period only 29 per cent. 

It was obvious that he quoted these 
figures to show the workingmen dele- 
gates who represent the shops that sell 
the society’s bread that it is still prema- 
ture to expect a drop in the cost of the 
loaf commensurate with that in flour. 
In other words, the bakers had not put 
bread on a parity with the top values 
of flour. Later a delegate asked a direct 
question about the prospects of a reduc- 
tion in the price of bread, but the chair- 
man was cautious on the point. Using 
Mr. Asquith’s famous saying, he replied, 
“The answer is in the classic phrase, 
‘Wait and see.” He would not venture 
to predict. The circumstances respon- 
sible for high prices made prediction dif- 
ficult. There was a reduced supply, 
although it was admitted by experts that 
there was sufficient grain for the season’s 
needs, 

Russia, Mr. Buchanan reminded his 
audience, was now importing wheat in- 
stead of exporting it. That and the 
gambling that was taking place in the 
United, States and in Canada contrib- 
uted, he said, to the high price. Every 
branch of their trade, he added, was 
showing an increase of turnover. Bis- 
cuits were up by 1,130 tins per week, 
and loaf bread showed an increase since 
December of 12.2 per cent. For the 
week ending March 14 the output of 
bread from their bakeries amounted to 
1,049,414 Ibs, which is equal to an in- 
crease of 51 tons, compared with three 
months ago. 

This co-operative enterprise represents 
the biggest plant in Glasgow outside of 
the recently introduced bread wrapping 
campaign, and it is doubtless supposed 
by the society that it is gaining in trade 
at the expense of those who are wrap- 
ping their loaves in waxed paper and 
who are probably finding that the public 
does not like bread that is stale, even 
when its keeping qualities have been pro- 
tected by a ventilated wrapper. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that any 
gain on the part of the co-operative so- 
ciety’s bakeries is at the expense of the 
firms that are supplying a wrapped loaf. 

In fact, all our bakers are doing a big 
trade. It would seem that the consump- 
tion of bread is on the increase since 
the latter part of last year. This de- 
velopment may be due to the price of 
potatoes, as when potatoes are dear the 
demand for bread is larger. Potatoes 
are now dear, the best being retailed at 
around 2s per 14 Ibs, against a pre-war 
price of 6d. When this state of affairs 
occurs the housewife is disposed to sub- 
stitute bread, which does not require to 
be cooked, for potatoes that do require 
cooking. 

THE SCOTTISH BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

The national exhibition of bakers’ 
products, held under the auspices of the 
Scottish Master Bakers’ Association in 
Edinburgh, was formally opened by 
Lady Findlay, wife of Sir John Findlay, 
of Aberlour, the leading proprietor of 
The Scotsman, one of the two big daily 
newspapers here, and a probable future 
lord provost of Edinburgh. Lady Find- 
lay congratulated the Scottish bakers on 
the honorable and worthy part they play 
in helping to provide the public with a 
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more varied and tempting diet. The 
exhibition served to show, she said, the 
high standard already attained. John 
Gibson, Paisley, president of the asso- 
ciation, proposed the customary vote of 
thanks to Lady Findlay for performing 
the opening ceremony. 


IRELAND 

Brirast, March 23.—This has been a 
verv bad week for those who had spot 
four or flour near at hand to sell, as 
they were obliged to take very poor 
prices. Those who had flour bought for 
shipment, and were in no hurry for de- 
livery, have pursued the policy of sitting 
tight in the hope that the market later 
on will react, and they be able to save 
wh: t appears today to be a serious loss. 

The week closed very quiet, and with 
prices much lower. Cables are very ir- 
reyular. Strange to say, a fair business 
wes done for shipment at the lowest 
pres. One or two importers made 
sp-rting bids on the decline, and were 
ale to secure some cheap flour,—at least 
chap as compared with the prices of 
th last few weeks,—and were able also 
to inake sales on the reactions which 
oc. urred, 

his especially applies to Minneapolis 

ar | Minnesota flours, in which quite ‘a 
nie business was done for April ship- 
m: it from the seaboard, but there was 
a ood deal of variation in price. One 
loi of the former was quoted about 52s, 
ne, @if., either port, but whether this 
ws the mill’s price or the importer’s is 
n.. known, because in other cases similar 
fleir was sold for April shipment on the 
b:-is of 48@50s, same terms, either port. 

sakers were the principal buyers. A 
week or so ago the price of bread did 
not admit of their working at a profit, 
av t had flour maintained its price a fur- 
tlor advance in the price of the loaf 
would have taken place, but when the 
slump came it enabled a few of the con- 
sumers, who had confidence in the pres- 
et reduced prices, to take on some flour 
which on today’s retail price of bread 

uuld show them a profit. Even the 
ost pessimistic do not think that flour 
will go any lower for some time. 

Canadians have not been quite as low 
1s Minneapolis flours, for the very finest 
iort patents do not appear to have been 
fered at less than about 53s, net, c.i.f., 
l‘elfast or Dublin. On spot, importers 
id holders were generally willing to ac- 
cept 58s 6d@54s, delivered, for ordinary 
hort patents. Canadian export patents 
ere offered as low as 49s@50s 6d. 

American soft winters were lower at 
5is 6d, net, c.i.f., either port, but little 
can be done in these against the keen 
competition .of home millers; who have 
the trade at present at their feet and are 
not going to miss any chance of business, 
especially in view of the fact that they 


_ are only running practically three days a 


week, Mills in Dublin and the south of 
Ireland are extremely quiet, and so any 
chance of business in soft wheat with 
American mills seems almost hopeless in 
the Free State, and in Ulster the posi- 
tion is very little better. 

Oatmeal has been very quiet, and 
prices are lower. It was hardly to be 
expected that last week’s figures would 
he maintained, in face of the weakness 
in wheat. Local millers have been more 
pressing for business and although they 
lave made no reduction in prices they 
have certainly been very keen sellers and 
would be willing to accept about 50s per 
280 Ibs, delivered. 

Foreign meal was lower, offers of Ca- 
nadian medium during the week being 
‘s low as 44s, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
ind a very good ordinary flake could 
iave been bought at 45s. American 
prices, however, were below this, and it 
would have been possible to buy very 
cood rolled oats. at 44s, c.i.f., either port. 
Holders have made no change in their 
quotations, and are seeking to get last 
week’s figures of about 46s, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, for rolled oats, and 45s for 
medium. We are approaching a time 
when home made meal will be scarce, 
and demand is generally fairly good in 
the early spring. 

Mill offals are fairly firm. For best 
home made white bran in the north of 
Ireland about £10 10s is asked, and £11 
10s in Dublin and the south. Bran mer- 
chants find demand very poor, with low- 
er prices prevailing for the imported ar- 
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ticle, which must eventually have an 
effect on home made unless demand in- 
creases, 

HOLLAND 

AmstrerpamM, March 23.—The further 
decline of the North American wheat 
markets last week, although followed by 
some rallies, had a most depressing effect 
here, particularly as the decline during 
the previous week had induced a few im- 
porters to take up some parcels, offered, 
at what looked at the time as a prom- 
ising price, but which subsequently be- 
came a very unprofitable transaction. 
Those who kept aloof congratulate them- 
selves, but have become still more re- 
served. 

Some offers were received from the 
United States which were well in line 
with local values, and which proved the 
readiness on the part of sellers to come 
into this market again, after having ap- 
parently abandoned it for some time. 
One offer was of hard wheat Kansas 
patent flour at $9 per 220 Ibs, c.i.f., 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam, and another of 
Minnesota patent flour at $9.30, both 
being from well-known mills, but the 
sales effected have been of small impor- 
tance in comparison with normal condi- 
tions. 

Home millers last week revised their 
quotations and offered at 22.50 florins 
per 220 lbs, ex-mill, when the wheat mar- 
ket was lowest, but have since raised 
their price to 22.75 florins. 

As the first deliveries of flour to Rus- 
sian Soviet were effected last week, it 
would seem that our inland millers will 
be free again to give all their attention 
to home markets, makingyvit still more 
difficult to work foreign flour. 

Arrivals are very light, while stocks 
of American flour are being absorbed 
quickly. These conditions would nor- 
mally form a promising basis for our 
importers to enter into fresh business 
as, after all, they prefer keeping in touch 
with their buyers instead of abandon- 
ing them into the hands of the home 
mills, but with the uncertainty prevail- 
ing and the often contradictory reports 
in respect to available wheat supplies, 
they move forward very carefully. 





GERMANY 

Hamesure, March 20.—The decline in 
wheat completely demoralized this mar- 
ket, and it is feared that there will be 
a repetition of the auctions and failures 
caused by the depression of last March. 
C.i.f. prices touched the lowest of this 
half of the crop, and it is understood 
that about 2,000 tons of a well-known 
Kansas patent was sold at $9.20, c.i.f., 
Hamburg, for April shipment. Before 
this decline a sale of Pacific Coast flour 
is said to have been made at $9.40, March 
shipment, for a _ straight grade, and 
$10.20 for patent at the time these prices 
were about 50c under replacement, but 
it is understood that this sale was merely 
to introduce the brands. 

A local importer has received a letter 
from his agent in Danzig stating that 
a well-known Canadian mill and also a 
Minnesota mill are taking contracts for 
future shipment on the basis of prices 
to be fixed as on the day of arrival of 
the flour at destination. These two mills 
are large ones, and can probably afford 
to take such chances, but they are com- 
pletely destroying the business of the 
smaller and more conservative mills, not 
to mention the business of Hamburg im- 
porters who have been enjoying a share 
of the Danzig business. 

Before the decline there was an auc- 
tion of a Canadian export patent, which 
brought $9.30@9.45 in 15-ton lots, c.i.f., 
Hamburg. A small parcel of Argentine 
flour brought $6@6.50. There was very 
little interest displayed in these two lots 
by buyers. 

The large importers are satisfied to 


“await results, and have bought very little 


for shipment, as they believe that, with 
the arrivals of high-priced flour during 
the next month, there will be many weak 
buyers who will not be able to take up 
their documents and the flour will un- 
doubtedly have to be sold at auction. 
German mills are offering home milled 
flour at about 40@42 marks ($9.50@10), 
which is making serious competition for 
American flour, which has cost $10.90@ 
11.50, c.i.f. Inland stocks are rather 
small, and buying should begin shortly. 


Last -week it was rumored that a cer- 
tain Polish bank in Warsaw was in the 
market for 30,000 tons rye flour and 
20,000 tons wheat flour, but thorough in- 
vestigation has failed to locate the pro- 
posed buyer. It is certain, however, that 
Poland will shortly be in the market, as 
she is short of stocks and only the lack 
of cash prevents her from making large 
purchases. 

The Soviet government will also have 
to make large importations right up to 
August shipment from America, but here 
also, it is said, the lack of ready cash 
prevents purchases, 

Statistics given out by the German 
government show the following imports: 
rye flour, 1924, 61,859 tons (1,000 kilos), 
against 8,217 in 1923; wheat flour, 1924, 
567,202 tons, against 148,203 in 1923. 

Berlin reports trading quiet, with a 
fair portion of the business going to 
local mills, due to cheaper prices. 

South Germany and the Rhineland are 
buying from hand to mouth, taking most- 
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ly home milled flour and small lots from 
Belgian mills. 

Dresden and Riesa are marking time, 
and buying up cheap spot lots in Ham- 
burg. 

Danzig and Czechoslovakia are out of 
the market, but will have to buy large 
quantities later. 

The following prices are being offered 
for March-April: Kansas top patents 
$10.45, Kansas standard patent $10, Kan- 
sas bakers flour $9.80; Canadian export 
patent, $11; English patents, $9.90@10; 
Danish patents, $9.75@10. 

It will be seen that English, Danish 
and German millers are now able to take 
advantage of their cheap purchases of 
American and Canadian wheat, thus 
placing them in a position to underquote 
American and Canadian mills. 


The export of India’s new wheat crop 
has commenced, the exportable surplus 
being estimated at 13,200,000 bus. 








RIGHT TO TRANSFER TRADEMARKS 


By A. L. H. Street 


Legally, a flour brand is as inseparable 
from the business to which it belongs, by 
transfer, as is the hole therein insepar- 
able from the doughnut. Despite a very 
general misconception among laymen on 
this subject, the law is quite well settled 
along the lines thus laid down by the 
Wisconsin supreme court not long ago: 

“The public has an interest in the 
trade-name to the extent that the courts 
will not tolerate a fraud upon the public 
by allowing a name to be used in connec- 
tion with another business, or upon dif- 
ferent articles or inferior articles from 
those with which it was first associated 
or adopted. . . . A trademark cannot be 
sold or assigned independent of the busi- 
ness to which it is attached. It cannot 
be assigned or its use licensed except as 
incidental to the transfer of the business 
or property in connection with which it 
has been used. . A trademark may 
be abandoned, and in such case 
may be adopted by another who appro- 
priates and uses the same in good faith.” 
(195 N. W. 701.) 

These principles were specifically ap- 
plied to a flour brand in the case of At- 
lantic Milling Co. vs. Robinson (20 Fed. 
217) by a federal court in New York, 
in a decision handed down years ago. In 
that case it appeared that plaintiff was 
the last of several succeeding transferees 
of the Atlantic mills, St. Louis. A for- 
mer owner of the mill adopted the name 
Champion as a flour brand, and plaintiff 
sued for defendants’ conflicting use of 
the name. Defendants insisted that 
plaintiff failed to prove a right to a de- 
cree, because there was no proof that the 
trademark had been specifically trans- 
ferred with the mill property, but the 
court said: 

“The right to the exclusive use of a 
word or symbol as a trademark is in- 
separable from the right to make and sell 
the commodity which it has been appro- 
priated to designate as the production or 
article of the proprietor. It may be 
abandoned if the business of the pro- 
prietor is abandoned. [The court prob- 
ably did not intend to intimate that the 
trademark might not be abandoned with- 
out abandonment of the business.] It 
may become identified with the place or 
establishment where the article is manu- 
factured or sold, to which it has been ap- 
plied, so as to designate and. characterize 
the article as the production of that place 
or establishment rather than of the pro- 
prietor. 

“A trademark of this description is of 
no value to the original proprietor, be- 
cause he could not use it without decep- 
tion, and therefore would not be pro- 
tected in its exclusive enjoyment. Such 
a trademark would seem to be an inci- 
dent to the business of the place or estab- 
lishment to which it owes its origin, and 
without which it can have no independent 
existence. It should be deemed to pass 
with a transfer of the business, because 
such implication is consistent with the 
character of the transaction and the pre- 
sumable intention of the parties.” 

The same principle was applied in the 
case of Carroll vs. Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. (232 Fed. 675), decided in 1916 by 


the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit. It was there de 
cided that a verbal agreement by a miller 
that a flour brand used by him should 
pass to a mortgagee of the mill property, 
in aid of the mortgage, gave the mort 
gagee no interest in the brand, the mort 
gage never being foreclosed, and the busi 
ness having been discontinued on the 
burning of the mill. The court said: 

“It is well known that a trade mark or 
name cannot be assigned, except in con- 
nection with the assignment of the par- 
ticular business in which it has been 
used, with its good-will, and for con- 
tinued use upon the same articles or class 
of articles. An attempted assignment 
of a naked trademark, disconnected from 
any business or good-will, is void.” 

In a still later case,—Holley Milling 
Co. vs. Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. (197 Pac. 731),—decided by the 
Utah supreme court, it appears that de- 
fendant, owning two plants near Salt 
Lake City, sold one of them to plaintiff. 
The deed did not transfer any trademark 
rights in specific terms, and the court de 
cided that there was no transfer by im- 
plication. The court said: : 

“Where it has been held that the trade- 
marks passed, the vendee has always ac 
quired the good-will of the business pur 
chased, and, as a general rule, the vendor 
has retired from the business.” 

As an independent ground for claim- 
ing a right to use the flour brand in 
volved, the plaintiff attempted to justify 
under a license from a third concern, 
Collins & Co., which had registered the 
mark in the United States Patent Office. 
But the court replied: 

“In view that a trademark is not trans- 
ferable except in connection with some 
business or enterprise in which it is used 
as such, . . . the plaintiff obtained noth 
ing from Collins & Co. by reason of the 
so-called bill of sale or transfer of the 
alleged trademark.” 

An assignment of a flour brand, disas- 
sociated from the business in which it 
had been used and in which it acquired 
its value by association with the manu- 
facture of flour by the originator and his 
successors, was held void and no defense 
to the assignees in a suit against them for 
infringement of the trademark, in the 
case of Bulte vs. Igleheart Brothers (137 
Fed. 492). The court observed that “To 
uphold such a transfer would be to dis- 
regard the fundamental office of a trade- 
mark, would be to disregard its purpose 
and object, and would be to sanction a 
fraud upon the public purchasing the ar- 
ticle.” 

The decisions of the courts permit no 
distinction in cases of this kind on the 
ground of registration or nonregistration 
of the trademark. Registration merely 
facilitates enforcement of trademark 
rights; it does not create those rights. 
“Priority in adoption and use . . . is su- 
perior to priority in registration.” (38 
Cyc. 862-863.) And, as held by the Utah 
supreme court in a case above cited, a 
registered trademark is no more subject 
to valid transfer by itself than an unreg- 
istered one. 











RULING ON MILLFEED 
The United States Department of the 
Treasury has issued an opinion on the 
subject of millfeed that is of interest to 
Canadian exporters of these products. 
Apparently the customs officials at New 
York have been classifying bran and 
shorts, when these contain mill-run 
screenings, as mixed feed, and assessing 
the duty at 10 per cent, as the customs 
tariff provides. Customs officials at 
other points of entry into the United 
States classed these products as bran or 
shorts, and put the duty at 7% per cent, 
as is also provided in the United States 
tariff. ‘The Treasury department’s rul- 
ing sustains the latter contention, and 
definitely settles a question that has been 

vexing the market for some time. 


TORONTO 


Business in spring wheat flour is a 
little better than a week ago. Bakers 
and dealers have more confidence, and 
are buying in a cautious way. A steadier 
wheat market would dislodge quite a 
volume of orders that are waiting to be 
placed. Domestic prices went up 20c 
bbl on April 6 and 10c the next day, mak- 
ing 30c for the week. Quotations, April 
11, with comparisons: 


April 11 April 4 
Tops . $9.25 $8.95 
Patents . 9.00 8.70 
Seconds 8.75 8.45 
ya 8.55 8.25 
ye ky errr ee , 7.65 7.35 
Low grade (minimum) ... 6.15 6.15 
POO BOE cccccccescececss 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-lb jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c¢ bbl. 

Ontario soft winters are relatively 
firmer than springs, though still unset- 
tled. After dropping to $6 bbl they are 
now back to $6.60 in secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal basis, and $6.50, ‘Toronto. 
Trading is light. Some mills are offering 
freely, but more are holding back. 

Demand for spring for export is defi- 
nitely better. Mills are doing business 
every day, though not a great amount. 
It is clear that buyers will be willing to 
trade freely when prices reach a_ bal- 
anced state. On this crop Canadian ex- 
ports are about 10 per cent less than a 
year ago. Quotations, April 11: standard 
brands of export patents 48s 9d per sack 
of 280 lbs, in 180-Ib jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, April sea- 
board, seven-day terms; May, June and 
July, 47s Gd. These prices represent an 
increase of 3s sack since a week ago. 

Ontario soft winters were sold before 
the holiday at 43s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow. More business could be done if 
millers who have high-priced wheat were 
prepared to take the loss that current 
bids would involve. 


WHEAT 


Western springs have their weak spells, 
but the market is working upward and 
quotations to Ontario mills reflect fully 
the Winnipeg fluctuations. Plenty of 
wheat is available for quick shipment to 
mills in this territory. On April 11, 
prices to Ontario buyers were 12c bu 
higher than a week earlier. Quotations, 
April 11: No. 1 northern wheat, on track, 
Bay ports, $1.73 bu; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario grain dealers and some millers 
are said to be overloaded with Ontario 
soft winter wheat at prices higher than 
those existing at present. This is having 
an effect on the course of prices, as farm 
deliveries are limited. Dealers are asking 


$1.50 bu for car lots of No. 2 red or 
white, on track at points of shipment, 
while mills are paying farmers the wide 
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range of $1.10@1.40 for wagonloads on 
the street. 
CEREALS 


Sales are light, as the market is still 
supplied with goods bought at higher 
prices. Prices are 40c bbl higher than 
on April 4. Quotations, April 11: rolled 
oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $6.40 bbl in 
mixed cars, and $5.80 straight cars; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $15 
ton, in bags, car lots, delivered, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is quiet. 
American corn is about 12¢c bu higher 
than a week ago, while western oats have 
only slightly increased. Standard screen- 
ings declined $2 ton during the week. 
Quotations, April 11: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 52c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 3 American yellow corn $1.19, basis 
Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 43 
@48c, country points; barley, 65@70c; 
rye 95c@$1; standard reground screen- 
ings, $24@26 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points, according to freights. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Canadian shipping companies report 
demand for ocean freight space for flour 
improved this week. Rates are un- 
changed. Quotations, April 11: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 20c; Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, Dublin 22c; Hull, Leith, Newcastle 
23c; Aberdeen, 3lc; Dundee, 30c; Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
22c; Danzig, 31c; Copenhagen, 27c; Hel- 
singfors, 3le; Stockholm, 30c,—April 
shipment. 


JOHN KENNEDY RESIGNS 


John Kennedy, who has been associat- 
ed in the management of the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., and_ its 
predecessors for a number of years, has 
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resigned from the service of that com- 
pany and will take a vacation of several 
months for the purpose of revisiting, 
with his wife, his old home in Scotland. 
Afterwards he expects to re-enter the 
Canadian milling trade. 


NOTES 


Andrew H. Balfour, proprietor Bramp- 
ton (Ont.) Milling Co., has returned from 
New York. 

Stocks of government standard re- 
cleaned screenings available for delivery 
in Ontario are said to be considerable, 
but demand is not very active. 


Inquiries from Great Britain and the 
Continent indicate a large potential de- 
mand for flour with steadier markets and 
the inauguration of summer steamship 
service via the St. Lawrence. The aver- 
age date of opening at Montreal is April 


25. This year it may be a few days. 


earlier. 


MONTREAL 

The market for spring wheat flour 
ruled decidedly weak at the beginning of 
last week, and prices receded 55c to 
$8.95 for first patents, the lowest figure 
this year. During the latter part of the 
week, however, prices moved up 30c. 
Business was distinctly quiet, both for 
home and export account. Closing prices, 
April 11: first patent $9.25 bbl, seconds 
$8.75, bakers $8.55, jute, ex-track, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market also 
fluctuated somewhat, prices going down 
20c to $7.10 bbl, later recovering 10c. 
Business was quiet in all directions. 
Prices closed April 11 at $7.20 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track, for carloads, and 
$7.50, ex-store, for broken lots. 

Trade in rolled oats was quiet, and 
prices receded 10c, closing on April 11 
at $3.45 per 90-lb bag, delivered. Corn 





A PIONEER CANADIAN MILL 


This little chopping plant is a typical example of the pioneer mills of the remoter 
parts of northern Ontario where farming and its attendant industries are just begin- 


ning to take root. 


Later such enterprises develop into small flour mills, and still 


later into big ones. This particular one is situated at the village of Maganetawan, 
on a navigable river of that name which flows into Georgian Bay at a point north of 
Port McNichol, where the eastern grain terminals of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Co. are located. 


As will be seen from the photograph, there is no lack of water power at 


Maganetawan. 
waste. 


\ Indeed, much power that might easily be harnessed is going to 
While there is no present prospect of such development, a time will come 


when flour will be ground in quantity at this and similar points in northern Ontario. 





flour also sold slowly, and prices did not 
vary, closing on April 11 at $7.20@7.30 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


C. R. Hosmer, president Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., who recently underwent 
an operation, is reported progressing fa- 
vorably. 

The milling community in Montreal is 
gratified to see that General A. E. La- 
belle, vice president and general man- 
ager St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who has just returned from a trip to 
Europe, is looking remarkably well. 


W. W. Williamson, president St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., gives flat 
denial to rumors that the newly organ- 
ized merger of baking companies in Can- 
ada and the United States is negotiating 
to take over the control of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills. 


J. L. V. Mallette has been appointed 
to the position of secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association. Mr. 
Mallette has been in the milling business 
since May, 1903, when he entered the 
service of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. He joined the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., when that company was 
started, in 1911, and was with it until 
recently, finally occupying the position 
of city representative. Mr. Mallette is 
also secretary of the town of Beacons- 
field, Que., and mayor of Pointe Claire, 
Que. He is well known in local curling 
circles, and was for many years presi- 
dent of the lacrosse and hockey associa- 
tions of Jacques Cartier County. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


There is no improvement in the demand 
for flour in the western provinces. A 
little flurry of buying is reported from 
different quarters, but aggregate sales 
are of very small volume, and, with the 
unsettled market persisting, there is no 
immediate prospect « ‘ improvement. Ex- 
port business is practically at a standstill. 
Orders booked during the week were very 
light. There has been no change in prices 
since April 7, when millers here advanced 
their quotations 50c bbl. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted April 11 at $8.95 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.35, and first clears at $6.75, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is weak, and that for export fair- 
ly steady. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 11: rolled oats, in 80-Ib bags, 
$3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Large export buying has_ steadied 
prices, and, altogether, the situation is 
decidedly improved. An excellent class 
of buying has been done in May futures. 
In the cash department, exporters and 
shippers have been fairly active, but mill- 
ers have done nothing. Considerable 
business has been accomplished in the 
various grades of wheat against the open- 
ing of navigation. Offerings continue 
somewhat restricted. Prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 


o——Futures—, 
Cash ay July 
hee 6 ...60. Ts $1.46% $1.46% 
BOOT F secwcscts RO 1.51% 1.51 
SS Pere 1.54% 1.51% 1.49% 
/ aaa 1.58% 1.55% 1.51% 
April 1¢ ee ree iy Holiday 
AGOM TE ow. access 1.69 1.66 1.62% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 9 averaged 
157 cars per day, compared with 278 for 
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the preceding seven days, and 304 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

In sympathy with wheat, the coarse 

ain market has displayed considerable 
strength, and quotations are higher. Vol- 
ume of trading is not large, but an excel- 
lent inquiry exists for barley and oats 
from over-sea markets, and shipments at 
opening of navigation are expected to be 
large. Quotations, April 11: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 49%c bu; barley, 
19%4c; rye, $1.2012; flaxseed, $2.431/. 

NOTES 

Tenders for the construction of 30 
modern country elevators, each of about 
82,000 bus capacity, are being asked for 
by the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd. 

Spring weather prevails over the west- 
ern: provinces, and considerable headway 
has been made in some districts with field 
work. Reports from Alberta indicate 
thit a start has likewise been made in 
that province. 

Grain shipments into Edmonton from 
the most northerly sections of Alberta 
in which grain is produced for the out- 
side market have amounted to more than 
100,000 bus since Sept. 1. This is sig- 
nificant, as a few years ago not a bushel 
of grain was grown in these areas for 
export. 

Reports from all over the prairie prov- 
inces indicate that activity in the farm 
land movement is being renewed. Among 
the many new arrivals so far this spring, 
the West has received a large number of 
experienced farmers from Europe and 
the United States, who have taken up 
land in western Canada. 

The Grain Dealers’ Journal gives the 
following news of elevator activities dur- 
ing the coming season: the Panama Pa- 
cifie Grain Terminals, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., has been incorporated to build a 
large private terminal grain elevator; 
the contract has been let for the founda- 
tion of the new government elevator at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., which is to have a 
capacity of 3,500,000 bus; the Canada 
Malting Co., Winnipeg, has awarded to a 
local firm the contract for the construc- 
tion of 500,000 bus additional storage. 
G. Rocr. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 

















April 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated... 902 599 46 455 
Ogilvies ........ 807 565 298 
Grain Growers .. 886 1,001 440 
Fort William ... 614 675 219 ane 
GQ. Ws Be: sence cos 2,961 1,423 . 557 447 
Northland eneeee 4,882 2,057 898 eee 
Port Arthur .... 598 553 17 eae 
Cam. Gov't ..... 975 449 268 1,124 
Sask. Co-op.— 

THs BD cceovcce 4,527 754 247 405 

~ ES weeaneee 248 517 201 owe 

vteaenes 4,808 1,094 312 237 

P rivate elevators. 11,973 4,802 2,603 743 

Totals ..cceccss 34,180 14,488 6,106 3,411 
YOGP BHO .ccsees 52,828 7,619 1,453 733 
Receipts ........ 1,019 421 146 27 
Rail shipments. . 115 107 54 10 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... © PPM cc cssese 1,596 
No: 3 MeweerR.S, Tee MOR «oc ccccscss 53 
No. 2 northern.3,649 Winter ........ 2 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 27 Special bin .... 186 
No. 3 northern.3,186 Others ......... 3,356 
NG BD secsccsvss 3,236 Private .. «6 £8,078 
NG. © cccccocese 1,802 
>) eee ree 794 | 34,180 
CPP eee 681 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
NGs © Oe vec sce Se ee 64584658 1,718 
Ne. 30, Weecess EBSD GURETO 66 vicinee 1,554 
No. 3 C. W 1280 Private ........6803 
ie. 3 feed ..... 250 

Serer 3,401 , | eee 14,488 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1924 
and 1923, to March 31, 1925 and 1924, in bus: 


RECEIPTS 
1924-25 1923-24 
| Sar 131,071,148 240,875,202 
~. al FR ee 24,372,795 30,992,935 
ME. s dscecceees 24,032,643 11,886,666 
eee 5,805,935 . 3,576,264 
or 4,693,781 4,828,427 
Corn 15,101 37,619 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1924-25 1923-24 
Saar 107,632,959 190,081,015 
. ere 15,058,466 19,389,031 
Barley 18,369,408 10,821,528 
SEY 6 635s 6a:9 2,453,605 2,710,680 
a ee 4,678,954 5,394,867 
By rail— 
Wheat 6,643,721 6,645,830 
EAs 66 0's 60.080. 1,485,059 3,589,159 
Barley ...... .. 1,010,097 2,066,862 
0 254,537 339,391 
5 Se 15,428 35,414 
MY Wo vos oe cee 15,101 37,619 
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TOLEDO 

The advance of 36%4¢ in less than a 
week in wheat prices, since April 3, when 
the Chicago May future touched the low 
point of $1.36%2, has put an effective 
check on flour sales for the time being. 
In the light of the bullish government 
report on the new crop, issued April 9, 
indicating only 474,000,000 bus winter 
wheat, it now looks as if buyers who 
did not get in on the last decline have 
lost an opportunity which may not occur 
again on the old crop. This is the most 
bullish report in years, and shows 26,- 
000,000 bus less than the lowest private 
estimate previously published. 

Soft red winter wheat sold at the high- 
est premium of the crop in Chicago last 
week, 20c over the May future. This 
wheat is in very scant movement, and 
receipts are negligible. Unless millers 
are able to sell flour, this does not mat- 
ter, but it means that buyers will have 
to pay for flour the price necessary to 
bring out the wheat. This tight situa- 
tion in soft wheat might seem to presage 
rather light sales and operation for soft 
wheat mills for the balance of the crop. 
Nobody will be surprised if that turns 
out to be the case. 

While the outlook for flour sales does 
not look bright, it is believed that many 
buyers have not provided for their re- 
quirements for the balance of the crop. 
There are a number of indications to this 
effect. For example, one miller who 
withdrew all prices, following the issu- 
ance of the government report, says that 
he could have sold 10,000 bbls on offers 
at fairly stiff prices on April 10. If 
other millers followed a similar practice, 
under like conditions, the effect would 
be to create a realization of the situation 
and would greatly contribute to the 
morale of the business. 

So far as soft wheat flour is concerned, 
it can almost be put down as a cer- 
tainty that what buying takes place is 
going to be for urgent requirements. 
Not one additional barrel will be bought 
through price concessions, although that 
might serve to divert the business from 
one mill to another. To be sure, the mills 
need business and this constitutes an 
insidious temptation to cut the other fel- 
low’s price. 

But when the miller considers the 
wheat situation, the scarcity of supplies, 
the strength of soft red wheat, the indi- 
cated shrinkage in the new crop, the 
probability of curtailed operation and 
mounting cost, and the chance of losing 
money instead of making it, he should 
certainly think twice before cutting his 
price. If millers will only hold firm, 
they all can make a profit. 

There is one encouraging aspect of the 
present situation. Low offers are being 
turned down; in fact, the situation has 
become so bullish that offers must be at- 
tractive to be accepted. These offers in- 
dicate a need for flour. It has now be- 
come clear that buyers will have to ad- 
vance their ideas of prices unless the 
market develops unexpected weakness. 
Flour should now be sold only on a re- 
placement value of the wheat. 

A stagnant condition prevails in the 
milling business once more. The flurry 
of buying on the big decline was only 
shortlived. Operation of the mills may 
be still further reduced. Since the first 
of the year, millers have had a perplex- 
ing time, which may be attributed to 
wide fluctuations in the wheat market. 
But very few, if any, can offer a con- 
structive practical reform for trading in 
wheat with any confidence that it would 
work out in practice. While speculation 
has run rampant, it is recognized as 
necessary on the present basis of opera- 
tion, and the curbing of it might entail 
unlooked for consequences under other 
conditions. 


Few are ready to advocate the sus- 
pension of trading altogether, the closing 
of the Board of Trade, as has sometimes 
been done under equally unusual condi- 
tions on the stock market. Neverthe- 
less, the miller has had to add to his 
other troubles that of worry on account 
of the wheat market. 

Millers are in a quandary about their 
hedges. They don’t like the May future 
any more and want to get out of it, and 
are afraid they may lose money on the 
switch, as has often been the case before. 
It is difficult to know what to do and 
how the switch may turn out. Some of 
them say that whatever they do turns 
out to be wrong. The fact of the matter 
is that no satisfactory hedge against 
cash wheat holdings is now available 
other than in flour sales to thoroughly 
responsible buyers who can be depended 
upon to take out their contracts. It is 
simply a case of trying to select the least 
of several evils. 

Some trouble is developing in forcing 
deliveries of flour bought at higher 
prices. These are conditions when repu- 
diators always put in their appearance. 
The tendency to liberalize terms of sale 
through the acceptance draft or open 
account will result in some trouble. The 
folly of booking flour to irresponsible 
people is accentuated. There have been 
a few instances of sales made to parties 
where at least a marginal deposit of 
several dollars should have been insisted 
upon with the bookings. 

Toledo millers are out of the market, 
and not bidding for wheat. The bid 
price of the Toledo grain trade on April 
9 was $1.701%2 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, or 18c over Chicago May. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted April 11 at $8@8.60 
bbl, local springs $7.80, local hard win- 
ters $7.60, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Po. eS see eee ... 24,500 51 
Previous week ........ .. 27,600 57 
Year ago ..... Seer 74 
Two years ago ........ - 22,300 46 
Three years ago .. . 16,800 35 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Agel B-il..... 20 125,700 62,042 49 
Previous week. 21 139,560 62,778 45 
YOSr G60 000 9 116,310 80,146 69 
Two years ago. 21 119,010 63,911 45 
Three years ago 21 123,000 45,744 37 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 11, with comparisons: 


r~-Recéeipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 311,200 12,600 46,500 207,355 
Corn, bus.... 22,500 62,500 24,965 28,685 
Oats, bus.... 53,300 51,250 56,500 16,500 


THE MC INTOSH-RECKSTEINER CO. 

Effective April 6, the McIntosh-Reck- 
steiner Co. succeeded to the brokerage 
business formerly conducted by J. T. 
McIntosh & Co., Commerce Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. C. A. McAllister is 
president, A. H. Recksteiner vice presi- 
dent, and J. T. McIntosh secretary, 
treasurer and manager. 

A. H. Recksteiher, who makes his 
headquarters at Cleveland, will cover 
northwestern Ohio, H. M. Pinnick, of 
Columbus, southeastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, J. O. Bell, Columbus and south- 
western Ohio, and J. T. McIntosh, Co- 
lumbus and surrounding territory. 

This gives an effective working or- 
ganization, inasmuch as all the men com- 


_ first 
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posing it are experienced in the business 
and are already well known in the fields 
which they will cover. 


NOTES 
The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, April 
99-9 


22-23. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has re- 
turned from a trip to England, France 
and Italy. 

The spring meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be - — at the 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indian- 
apolis, April 24, 

T. A. Linfitt, broker, Sandusky, Ohio, 
called at this office last week. He ex- 
pects to open an office in Cleveland 
shortly, and engage more actively in the 
brokerage business. 

An Ohio miller received a postal card 
from a friend in Florida containing a 
message which would probably furnish 
cheer to a good many other millers these 
days. It read: “Do not worry when you 
stumble, a worm is the only thing which 
cannot fall down.” Considering the 
erratic wheat markets afflicting the trade 
and the opportunities for making errors 
of judgment, a message of this sort 
comes most opportunely. 


EVANSVILLE 

There was no change in the flour mar- 
ket last week. As long as the price of 
wheat is not stabilized, there is not ex- 
pected to be any market for flour. The 
business now is one of supplying the 
trade as needs occur. There is no buy- 
ing in large quantities. Quotations, 
April’ 11, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent $9.50@9.60, 
patent $9.10, straights $8@8.80; 
Kansas, $9@9.75; spring, $9.75; clears, in 
jutes, first $6.75@7.90, second $6.50@ 
7.50 

RECONSTRUCTION IN TORNADO AREA 

Beginning April 13, 20 tractors loaned 
to the farmers will be put into operation 
to cultivate 2,000 acres of corn land in 
Posey County. The teams doing the 
work will be under the control of Charles 
Garrett, of Evansville, a retired farmer 
of that county, who has already secured 
the services of many men. More than 50 
acres will be covered each day during 
the drive to put the farmers again on 
their feet. Griffin, center of the tornado 
district, is being rebuilt, although many 
of the old residents had declared they 
would desert the place. Not a tree nor 
house was left standing in the town after 
the storm had passed. 


W. W. Ross. 
PITTSBURGH 
Flour men reported trade conditions 


as much improved for the week ending 
April 11. The recent drop in wheat with 
the consequent downward trend of prices 
for flour, resulted in a number of sales 
being made, the bulk of them by large 
consumers whose stocks are said to be 
rather low. ‘The small baker still de- 
clines to buy for anything except his im- 
mediate needs, 

Springs were in fair demand, and the 
market for hard winters also showed an 
improvement. Mill representatives an- 
ticipate that business will continue to 
improve for the remainder of this crop 
year. First clears are scarce and prices 
higher. Rye flour took another drop, 
with demand rather light. 

Chain stores offered, on April 11, Pills- 
bury or Gold Medal flour, 2444-lb sacks, 
at $1.41. At the same time they are 
selling bread at 8c loaf, or two loaves 
for 17c. Pittsburgh bakers are main- 
taining their old prices. 

Flour quotations, April 11: spring 
short patent $8@8.50, standard patent 
$7.50@8; hard winter short patent $8@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.75@8, clears 
$7.25@8, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter $7.75@8, bulk; pure white rye 
$6.50@7, pure medium rye-$5.75@6.25, 
pure dark rye $5@5.25, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 


burgh. 
Semolina was quoted at 5%c Ib, bulk, 
Pittsburgh. Macaroni manufacturers 


were rather cautious in placing orders. 
NOTES 
Jesse C. Stewart, president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., has returned from a trip to 
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South America, accompanied by Mrs. 
Stewart. 

Fire destroyed a section of the feed 
store of Jonathan Failer, East Palestine, 
Ohio, entailing a loss of $20,000. 

John L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, was in Pittsburgh last week. 

Two bandits held up Albert Werner, 
grocer and flour dealer, Sharon, Pa., on 
April 8, and escaped with $1,250 in cash. 

Robert McGowan, aged 84, vice presi- 
dent McGowan Bros.’ wholesale grocery 
and flour firm, died at his home at 
Steubenville, Ohio, on April 7. 

William H. Layland, aged 72 and for 
18 years engaged in the grocery and 
flour business on the North Side of Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home there on April 
7. His widow and six children survive. 

Lantz Bros.’ Flour Mill, Mansfield, 
Ohio, was burned April 3, causing a loss 
of $30,000, fully covered by insurance. 
The flagstaff on the mill was struck by 
lightning, the fire being ascribed to that 
cause. 

C. C. Latvs. 


NORFOLK 

Following declines which kept buyers 
out of the market, the government report 
sent prices up, but possible buyers ap- 
peared loath to follow the advance. 
Stocks are very light here, and jobbers 
and brokers are confident that buying 
must begin shortly. Some selling was re- 
ported for immediate needs, but in small 
quantities. 

Quotations, April 11: spring patents 
$9.25@9.75, with advertised brands 50@ 
75c more; Kansas short patents $9.70@ 
9.85, standard patents $9.25@9.50; winter 
wheat top patents $9.10@9.25, standard 
grades $8.75@8.90,—basis 
Norfolk. 

NOTES 

President King, of the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., called on the trade 
here this week, and visited his represen- 
tative, W. T. Ham & Co. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co. will cele- 
brate on April 14 the opening of its two 
hundredth grocery store, one of the big- 
gest developments of its kind in the his- 
tory of this state. A number of bakers, 
flour brokers, and jobbers have been in- 
vited to attend the celebration. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

A bullish report on the crop situation 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has influenced a bet- 
ter feeling here, but the flour trade has 
not yet been able to concentrate. Consid- 
erable inquiry has resulted, but no large 
orders have been filed. Output figures 
for the week are larger than for several 
similar periods previously. The figures 
of around 6,000 bbls, however, are about 
2,000 under those of a year ago and 
nearly 3,000 under those of 1923. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
41%2c to New York, April 11: wheat, No. 
2 red $1.72@1.75, No. 2 hard $1.62@1.65; 
corn, No. 3 white $1.05@1.07, No. 4 white 
$1.03@1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.05@1.07, No. 
4 yellow $1.03@1.05, No. 3 mixed $1.02 
@1.04, No. 4 mixed 99c@$1.01; oats, No. 
2 white 46@48c, No. 3 white 44@45c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MM BeEd cic vccadcacvese 6,326 31 
Previous week ....csesess 5,935 30 
WORF BHO ccscccesicsssses 8,489 42 
TWO FORTS OMS «. oc cccvstec 9,537 48 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed April 11: wheat, 16,000 bus in, 14,000 
out; corn, 132,000 in, 83,000 out; oats, 
78,000 in, 12,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 394,560 bus April 11, against 248,- 
700 April 12, 1924; corn 762,480, against 
422,900; oats, 22,930, against 64,400. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis mills and elevators are 
paying $1.62 bu for No. 2 red wheat. 

Burglars recently broke open the safe 
of the Whitelock Milling Co., Petersburg, 
and stole $50. 

Joseph D. Colvin, aged 82, a grain deal- 
er for many years, died recently at his 
home in Petersburg. 

Charles Luetke, aged 52, a bakery op- 


cotton 98's, 
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erator at Greencastle, died recently at 
his home in that city. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Webben & Zeller Baking 
Co., Shelbyville. The company is capital- 
ized at $30,000, and will establish bak- 
eries in other cities in addition to those 
now operating at Shelbyville. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NASHVILLE 

Slightly improved demand for flour 
from the Southeast is about the most 
important feature of the market. A few 
buyers came into the market last week, 
but business was slow at many of the 
mills, There was a better tone to prices 
as a result of conditions in the wheat 
market, but buyers as a rule were only 
taking care of their current needs. In 
addition to the unsettled conditions that 
have prevailed, jobbers are beginning to 
look forward to the new crop develop- 
ments, which will soon become an im- 
portant factor, and are slow in taking 
hold. Fair shipments are being made 
on old contracts, with running time at 
mills about one half of capacity. 

Flour prices had a steadier tone last 
week, and moved in a narrow range. 
Quotations, April 11: short soft winter 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.75@10; standard patent, $8.50 
@9; straight, $8.40@8.60; first clears, 
$7.25@7.75. 

Business continues quiet with rehan- 
dlers, with some scattered sales. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.75@9.25; hard 
winter short patent, $8.50@9; fancy pat- 
ents, 30@50c less. 

The cash wheat market has been firm- 
er. Mills-are making some purchases for 
running needs, but trade seems quiet. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.89 
bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 28-April 4 142,620 68,684 48.1 
Previous week .. 150,720 70,083 51.8 
TOR GMO ceccccce 200,520 99,287 49.5 
Two years ago... 198,480 94,628 47.6 
Three years ago.. 197,190 90,099 45.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 11 April 4 

Wiowr, Dhie ..cccccecccs 61,500 33,300 
N,N -Svivecewenee 74,000 75,000 
Corn, DUB ....ccccccvees 275,000 275,000 
Oats, bus ..........+.+- 327,000 301,000 

NOTES 

T. L. Maroney, Louisville, has been 
made southern traveling salesman for 


the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Election of. F. B. Evers, of Nashville, 
as vice president of the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association, was gratifying to his 
friends. Mr. Evers has been a promi- 
nent figure in promoting the southern 
organization. He is a member of the 
companies operating the Cherokee Mills 
and the American Bread Co., Nashville. 
Joun Lerper. 


4,000,000 FAMINE VICTIMS 
ARE EXPECTED IN RUSSIA 
Brawa, Roumanta.—It is reported 


from Reval that, according to official 
figures, the population suffering from 


* hunger will be increased by May 1 to 


4,000,000. There is danger that, in the 
districts where food is totally lacking, the 
population will dig up the seed, dis- 
tributed by the government for the 
spring seedings, and consume it. 
Wraprmir V. Menpt. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


-—Week ending— 
April 4 March 28 


July 1, 1924, to 
April 4, 1925 
cores 254,000 
Imports into bonded mills for 

grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 


o—Week ending—, 
April 4 March 28 
372,000 22,000 


July 1, 1924, to 
April 4, 1925 
4,850,000 
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A LITTLE ADVICE TO MILLERS 

For the majority.of millers to whom 
the oft-given advice is unnecessary, there 
is a minority to whom it may be pertinent 
and it is to them these words are ad- 
dressed, with the hope that they may 
have the wisdom to profit by them. It 
cannot be urged too strongly that millers 
be absolutely certain that the flour they 
ship on old contracts fulfills in every 
way the terms. Indeed, in the end they 
will probably find themselves better off 
if they lean a little on the side of ship- 
ping too good a quality rather than to 
leave room for any doubt. 


NEW YORK 

As a result of a firm market for a few 
successive days, the general feeling here 
is more cheerful. Unfortunately buyers’ 
confidence has been so undermined as to 
make them fearful this recovery may be 
only temporary, which prevents their 
coming in for any very large quantities. 
Some of them, however, have taken cour- 
age in hand, or else have run low on 
flour, for sales seem to show a slight im- 
provement over the past three or four 
weeks. Conditions are by no means 
healthy, but they begin to look as though 
some day they might recover their old 
time sprightliness. The holidays at the 
close of the week meant that nearly 
everything in New York was closed, 
making the week a short one. 

There continues a shortage of good 
clears, and high prices are asked by those 
mills which have any to offer. Kansas 
flours are still only a little below springs, 
with very slight interest shown. Soft 
winter wheat flours are unusually strong, 
midwestern prices being extremely high 
and hard to get. Of late these flours 
have been preferred to Pennsylvanias, 
but now Ohio mills advise their represen- 
tatives here that the situation is acute. 
A general range on soft winters was 
somewhat higher than on spring wheat 
flours. 

Large clearances to Russia have been 
reported this week, also some to United 
Kingdom and German ports. New book- 
ings or sales have not been large, and 
the export market is not active. 

It is difficult to give flour prices with 
any degree of confidence, as there is a 
likelihood that by the following day they 
will be out of line. On April 11, before 
the opening, quotations were: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@9, standard patents 
$8.10@8.60, clears $7.50@8.25; hard win- 
ter short patents $8.50@8.80, straights 
$8@8.40; soft winter straights, $8.20@ 
8.60; rye, $6.55@7.15,—all in jute. 


WHEAT 


Prices advanced and held firm. Ex- 
port business was good. The govern- 
ment report issued during the week 
proved exceedingly bullish. Quotations, 
April 11: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.90; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.86 ; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.68; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.744%4; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.68. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Corn showed net advances, though trad- 
ing was moderate, and the upturn was 
apparently due to the technical situation. 
Quotations, April 11: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.27%; No. 3 yellow, $1.23%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.26%. 

Oats were without feature. Quota- 
tions, April 11: No. 2 white, 5142@52c; 
No. 3 white, 4912@50c. 

NOTES 

Harold Porter, of the New York of- 
fice of the Harry E. White Co., is on a 
western trip. 

Harry Harper, of Harry Harper & 
Co., income tax specialists, Minneapolis, 


spent several days in New York last 
week, 

E. G. Broenniman has left to visit mill 
connections in Minneapolis, Watertown, 
Wis., and other places. 

C. B. Spaulding, of Chicago, landed 
here April 4 after a six months’ stay in 
Europe, and left for Boston the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

Cars of flour on spot at railroad ter- 
minals this week numbered 1,210, for the 
previous week 1,377, and for the same 
time a year ago 1,327. 

Mrs. Harry C. Josselyn, wife of the 
senior member of Brown & Josselyn, 
flour merchants, Portland, Maine, died at 
her home in Portland, on April 4. 

Richard L. Groff, manager Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis, and Clarence 
Chase, sales manager for H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, visited this 
market last week. 

E. W. Erickson, manager Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in the East with 
Mrs. Erickson for about a week, stopping 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Wun- 
der, Bergenfield, N. J. 

H. D. Yoder, sales manager Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and A. M. 
Balfour, from the Brampton (Ont.) Mill- 
ing Co., visited S. R. Strisik .& Co., who 
handle the accounts of these mills in this 
territory. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
spent a couple of days in New York last 
week with the Broenniman Co., Inc., rep- 
resentatives for this mill in the metro- 
politan district. 

Austin Nichols & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, in their report for the year ended 
Jan. 31, show a net profit of $952,929 
after all charges, compared with $929,- 
885 for the preceding year. Surplus was 
$634,800, making total profit and loss 
surplus $1,828,534. 

George Ehret, who is probably the old- 
est living member of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday on April 6. Mr. Ehret in the 
days of real beer was a large buyer of 
corn meal, and was known to millers of 
that cereal all over the country. 

The children of the late Julius Fleisch- 
man, Mrs. Henry C. Weiser and Julius 
Fleischmann, Jr., have requested the ex- 
ecutors of the state to offer to employees 
of the company an opportunity to pur- 
chase 100,000 shares of the common stock, 
in such a way as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the stock coming into the market. 

Deep regret is felt by every one in the 
Produce Exchange over the recent death 
of the two elevator men, Thomas Whalen 
from pneumonia, and Thomas Walsh 
from septic poisoning. They had been in 
the exchange 18 and 25 years, respective- 
ly, and were close friends. Each one 
asked after the other just before he 
passed away, the deaths occurring within 
half an hour of each other. 

“Eventually News,” the house organ 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., announces 
in the April number that H. P. Mitchell 
is now associated with the company as 
supervisor of sales, domestic feedstuffs di- 
vision, with headquarters at 17 Battery 
Place, New York. Mr. Mitchell has been 
associated with A. F. Lane, of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, for a number of years in 
the grain and feed business, and is well 
and favorably known to the retail and 
wholesale feed trade in the East. 


BUFFALO 
The combination of Easter, the Jew- 
ish holidays and erratic futures market 
put a damper on business here last week. 
Only one or two mills ran to full ca- 
pacity, and some were reported down. 
First clears continue scarce and quo- 
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tations are nominal, none of the mills 
having any to offer. 

Rye flour is showing considerable 
strength, and prices are higher. 

Kansas flour sellers report little busi- 
ness. There is a feeling of uncertainty 
as to the hard winter situation, and no 
interest is shown at present in Kansas 
offerings. Semolina advanced %4c on 
April ll. 

Buffalo quotations, April 15: north- 
western patents, fancy $9.40@9.50, bak- 
ers paterits $9.10@9.25, fancy clears $7.65 
@7.75, second clears $5.35@5.50; south- 
western patents, fancy $8.75@9, standard 
$8.50@8.60; rye, pure white, $7.25; semo- 
lina, 55c lb, bulk. 

Rochester quotations of the same date: 
spring patents, $9.50@9.70; white winter 
pa:try, $9.10@9.30; graham, $8.80@8.90; 
rye, $8.50@8.75. 

(utput of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Ap il Ge8E ...... 238,000 174,725 73 
Pr vious week .. 238,000 163,390 68 
Ye -F GOO ccccces 166,500 134,135 85 
T. > years ago.. 166,500 36,350 21 


stocks of grain in store at this port 
last week: wheat, American 4,445,662, 
Cenadian 2,266,687; corn, American, 1,- 
2°7,418; oats, American 3,297,527, Cana- 
din 154,391; barley, American 296,749, 
C.nadian 105,482; rye, American 737,717, 
C:nadian 145,193. The storage fleet 
stocks have been transferred to elevators. 

Soft winters were in good demand and 
axing limits considered fair, although 
s) »wing considerable irregularity. Spring 
aid hard winters are quoted nominally 
ai unchanged figures. 

The sharp advance in corn futures and 
li ht rail offerings restricted business. 
Movement from the country continues 
lizht. Spot prices are following futures 
ciosely. A car of No. 3 yellow changed 
hands at $1.201%, Buffalo. 

There have been very light offerings of 
ovts during the past week. Good qual- 
ity is scarce, and there is inquiry for 
good milling oats. Firmer futures are 
having an influence on spot prices, and a 
fuir business is being done in small lots. 

There are no offerings of rye. 

NOTES 

Fred A. McLellan, treasurer George 
Urban Milling Co., is visiting his father 
in Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. A. Bullis and W. M. Ringer, of the 
Minneapolis office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and Max Lehmann, general 
superintendent Pillsbury Flour, Mills Co., 
were here last week. 


Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van Der 
Lande, John T. Peek, of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., and W. S. Preyer, of the Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., left last week 
for Chicago to attend a meeting of mill- 
ers. 


William S. Farrington, formerly with ° 


the General Milling Co., has joined the 
Globe Elevator Co. force as sales man- 
ager. H.C. Shaw, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Globe Milling Co., is tour- 
ing the West. 


Bids will be opened, April 20, at the 
offices of the Howe Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, for the construction of the $1,- 
00,000 elevator of the Saskatchewan 
company here. The substructure is near- 
ly completed. Ten firms are expected to 
submit tenders on the general contract. 

John J. Sullivan, owner of the Black 
River Bakery, Watertown, N. Y., is con- 
templating retirement, and has an- 
nounced the sale of his establishment. 
The business is both wholesale and re- 
tail, and the plant contains two bread 
ovens and one pastry oven, with modern 
equipment. 

F. A. Smith, deputy customs collector, 
issued clearance papers for five lake car- 
riers on Saturday, the first of the season. 
This is in the way of preparedness, as 
the boats will not sail immediately. Re- 
ports on ice conditions in the lakes indi- 
cate that the shipping season will open 
in a few days. 

Federal dry agents and city police last 
Thursday discovered that an abandoned 
bakery at 87 Brayton Street was not 
turning out bread, but booze. The still 
was in operation when police entered. 
The alleged moonshine operations were 
being done on such an extensive scale 
that three floors were being used. The 
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seizure was one of the largest in the city 
since prohibition. 

B. F. Schwartz, New York City capi- 
talist, who is to erect a grain elevator 
on the Rumsey site near the Marine ele- 
vator, was in Buffalo last Saturday mak- 
ing preliminary arrangements for the 
beginning of the work. He said the ele- 
vator will be thoroughly modern and will 
have a capacity of 2,500,000 bus. 

Announcement is made at Niagara 
Falls that the sale of the plant of the 
Cataract City Milling Co. to the Niagara 
power interests would be consummated 
on May 1. The New York state public 
service commission approved the deal. 
The milling company probably will make 
a formal statement of its future plans 
within the next week. 

In connection with the prosecution of 
Lewis E. Sands, Albion, N. Y., “bean 
king,” in both state and federal courts 
through the recent failure of his firm, it 
develops that a carload of wheat belong- 
ing to the Sands company, and held in 
storage in Rochester, N. Y., has been sold 
by the bankruptcy referee handling the 
case, The creditors who owned the wheat 
have not been paid, however, and briefs 
in the matter have been submitted to 
the bankruptcy court. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, prepared the plans and will su- 
pervise the construction of a grain ele- 
vator to be erected adjoining the present 
plant of the Wyandotte Elevator Co., 
of Kansas City, Kansas. The Wyandotte 
concern is a subsidiary of the Standard 
Milling Co., which has a plant here. The 
new elevator will have a capacity of 
800,000 bus, and will be in operation by 
Aug. 15. It will contain 57 bins. The 
contract for the elevator was awarded 
to James Stewart & Co., Chicago. 


M. A. McCarrnuy. 


BOSTON 

Another extremely dull week in the 
flour market is reported by millers’ rep- 
resentatives. Salesmen are reluctant in 
advising their customers either to buy or 
to hold off for more settled conditions. 

A few salesmen who were able to 
name attractive prices secured some busi- 
ness during the week, but in nearly every 
instance liberal reductions from current 
prices were made. Local buyers are still 
purchasing on the basis of actual needs. 
As to these needs, one big broker states 
that, in his estimation, consumers and 
distributors are pretty well supplied for 
the balance of the crop year, either with 
flour actually on hand or purchased for 
future delivery. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
on April 11: spring patents, special short 
$9.30@9.50, standard patents $8@9.30, 
first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter pat- 
ents, $8@8.90; soft winter patents $8.10 
@9, straight $7.85@8.50, clear $7.50@ 
7.80 


Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending April 11, with 
comparisons: 


r~Receipts— -—Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 11,826 327,676 ..... seese 
Wheat, bus... 82,800 76,000 102,070 4,458 
COPm, BEB. cove. ceses BOO neces 4,285 
Oats, bus..... 65,525 39,850 61,074 100,899 
Rye, bus...... 193,050 58,600 536,903 343,448 
Barley, bus....117,975 ..... 156,135 1,250 
Millfeed, tons.. 20 a aeéee <odne 
Corn meal, bbls... ae eee ee 


Oatmeal, cases 1,884 

Corn meal was lower earlier in the 
week, but advanced at the close. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted on April 11 at 
$3.25, bolted yellow $3.20, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn $2.40, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Oatmeal is in good demand, with 
the market easy at $2.90 for rolled and 
$3.19 for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 
Rye flour is in good demand. Choice pat- 
ent is quoted at $7@7.25 bbl, in sacks, 
and standard patent at $6.75@6.90. 


NOTES 

The Twin City Flour Co., Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital. 

A fire in the plant of the Ryan Grain 
Co., Lowell, totally destroyed it, with 
a loss of $50,000. 

The Cote Bros. Bakery, West Manches- 
ter, N. H., was burglarized, April 5, by 
a masked bandit, who escaped with $404 
in cash. 

On account of having an unsanitary 
bakery, the Hub Doughnut Co., Cam- 


bridge, Mass., has been ordered to move 
to another location. 

The Commonwealth Baking Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital, and the New Eng- 
land Spaghetti Mfg. Co., Inc., Boston, 
with $20,000. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending April 11: to London, 32,041 
bus bonded wheat, 54,878 bus bonded oats, 
33,330 bus bonded barley; to Hull, 41,295 
bus domestic, 8,000 bus bonded, wheat; 
to Rotterdam, 29,961 bus bonded barley. 
Also 1,000 sacks flour. 

Recent visitors on the floor of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange included P. 
M. Marshall, assistant manager Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis; M. P. 
Fuller, sales manager Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., millers, Waseca, Minn; 
James Coolbroth, King Midas Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; H. A. Abbott, Chicago; 
E. F. Evans and E. F. Allen, Indian- 
apolis. s 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

The government report would appear 
to have turned the tide, and the flour 
trade is pleased over this rally. It is 
sick of wide fluctuations, and will be hap- 
pier still when the market is devoid of 
speculation and quotations are more 
stable and based on wheat prices. 

Trading in flour is very light. Most 
buyers have some high-priced stuff on 
hand, but were afraid to buy more when 
the product was down, for fear the price 
would go lower, and now these timid ones 
are refusing to follow the advance. All 
mills’ prices are up, but some more than 
others. Springs and hard winters are 
now held at the same price, with no show 
for the latter. Offerings for prompt 
shipment are 15c bbl under the price 
for deferred. Soft winters are scarce 
and high. 

Approximate closing prices, April 11, 
car lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@ 
55c more in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 
15@25c less in bulk: spring‘ first patent 
$9@9.25, standard patent $8.50@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25, 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $8.50@8.75, straight (near-by) $8 
@8.25; rye flour, white $7.10@7.35, dark 
$6.10@6.35. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
49,372 bbls, 38,150 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports were 
10,336 bbls. 

Cash wheat was 16c higher than in the 
previous week. Closing prices, April 11: 
spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, $1.78; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1.78. 

Of the 270,104 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending April 11, 269,916 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
nil. Receipts of Canadian wheat for the 
week were 56,864 bus. Receipts of south- 
ern wheat from July 3, 1924, to April 11, 
1925, were 1,044,255 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, April 11: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.28; oats, 
No. 2 white domestic 54c, No. 3 white do- 
mestic 52c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.25%, or 
7¥c up for the week. 

NOTES 

Exports last week were 10,336 bbls 
flour, 1,020,359 bus rye and 65,005 barley. 

It is stated that among the cargo of 
the Storm King arriving from Argentina 
last week were 600 bus corn, 

George R. Riihl, local flour jobber, has 
become Baltimore distributor for the 
products of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 

It is announced that Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., steamship owners and agents, 
have inaugurated a direct service between 
Baltimore and Glasgow. 

H. Frank Mellier, of Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, who for a month or more has been 
ill, was on ’change April 11. 

The National Capital Seed Co., Laurel, 
Md., with $25,000 capital, has been incor- 
porated by William E. Beall, John J. 
Norton and Claude B. Ramsay. 

The United Retail Bakeries, Inc., 101 
East Fayette Street, Baltimore, has been 
incorporated by E. Harry Frost, Doug- 
las H. Rose and Leslie E. Mihm. 

Charles H. Gibbs, a successful millers’ 
agent of this market, has just added to 
his list of accounts for Baltimore that 
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of the Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

J. Nathaniel McCosh, district man- 
ager Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., who recently underwent an opera- 
tion, has left the hospital and is resuming 
his business duties. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.75; domestic wheat, $1.90; corn, $1.25; 
rye, $1.40; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

A. W. Mears, the flour man of many 
honors, is now enjoying the distinction of 
being a grandfather. A little grand- 
daughter arrived last week, the first heir 
of his only son and partner, Christian 
Emmerich Mears. 

Receipts of grain last week were 270,- 
104 bus wheat, 13,900 corn, 11,112 oats 
and 990,374 rye; stocks at the close, 
8,837,358 bus wheat, 82,472 corn, 210,285 
oats, 6,132,388 rye, 330,961 barley and 
13,022 buckwheat. 

Recent visitors included Harry M. 
Stratton, of Donahue-Stratton Co., mill- 
feeds and screenings, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Edward Hymers, of Jackson Bros. & 
Co., grain, Chicago, and William M. 
Smith, United States grain supervisor, 
Philadelphia. 

Nathan Gittlesohn, formerly of the At- 
lantic Flour Mills Corporation, has dis- 
posed of his interest in that concern and 
has organized the Associated Flour Mills 
Co., to trade in flour on a domestic and 
export scale, with headquarters at 1302 
Hearst Tower Building, Baltimore. 

Wheat is gradually piling up here, 
while the stock of rye shows little diminu- 
tion, as receipts are running nearly as 
large as exports. Considerable grain ac- 
cumulated on track during the life of the 
late embargoes of the various railroads, 
and this, it is claimed, accounts for the 
present influx. 

Herbert A. Kline, formerly president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount 
Airy, and Malco Milling & Lighting Co., 
Hampstead, Md., has become associated 
with the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 
of Washington, D. C., and is seeking pat- 
ronage from his old customers for his 
new connection. 

In the suit of William H. Miiller & 
Co., Inc., grain exporter, New York, 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
alleged breach of contract in not moving 
about 2,000,000 bus wheat intended for 
export from Buffalo to Baltimore in 
1922, which has been on trial here for a 
week or more, the jury rendered a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff for $119,206. It 
is thought that the railroad will appeal. 

Cirartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm and higher, 
in sympathy with the sharp advance in 
wheat. The volume of business accom- 
plished, however, is of small proportions, 
as buyers follow the rising views of the 
mills reluctantly and will only pay the 
advance limits to satisfy pressing needs. 
Receipts of flour for the week ending 
April 11 were 5,812,386 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 500 sacks to Copenhagen, 2,400 to 
Belfast and 1,000 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 11: spring 
first patents $9.25@9.50, standard patent 
$8.50@9, first clear $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $8@8.75; rye flour, 
$7.50@8. 

Wheat is very firm, influenced by the 
unfavorable government crop report, and 
prices are 25c higher. Offerings are light, 
but trade is quiet. Receipts, 844,119 bu; 
exports, 581,991; stock, 2,301,171. Clos- 
ing quotations, April 11: No. 2 red win- 
ter $1.77@1.78, No. 3 $1.74@1.75, No. 
4 $1.72@1.73, No. 5 $1.69@1.70; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.77@1.78. 

Coarse grains closing quotations, April 
11: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.301%2,@1.31%2; 
No. 3 yellow $1.2512@1.26'2; oats, No. 2 
white 55@56c, No. 3 531,@54%c. 

Corn goods are firmer, influenced by 
the upward movement of corn. Supplies 
are small, but there is not much trading. 
Closing quotations, April 11, in 100-Ib 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.15@3.25; white 
table meal, fancy, $3.15@3.25; pearl 
hominy and grits, $3.15@3.25. 

Oatmeal is in small supply, and firm 
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but quiet, at $3.15@3.25 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 
NOTES 

George Cormack, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
bought property at Sixteenth and Chest- 
nut streets for about $1,100,000, and will 
improve the site with a building, the first 
floor to be used as a restaurant and the 
basement as an automat restaurant. Part 
of the first floor on the Chestnut Street 
front will be used as a retail store. 

About 500 business men and transpor- 
tation executives attended the meeting 
of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board in the Bellevue Stratford on April 
9. The advantages of the port of Phila- 
delphia were described by H. DeWitt 
Irwin, vice president Barnes-Irwin Co., 
grain exporters, who pointed out that 
shippers had saved $43,000 by using this 
port, as compared with their former ex- 
perience in shipping through New York. 
Addresses were also made by John L. 
Stewart, public service commissioner, 
Clyde B. Atchison, chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and others. 

SamueE  S, DaNnieLs. 








Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
Webruary ..cscccscece 304 1,527,482 
JOMUBTY 2 cc ccccccccces 101 330,653 

1924— 
ee PORE ET LLL 132 702,548 
November .......++++:5 98 347,666 
COU cic inceeeeeees 46 419,874 
September ......e.0s- 430 309,143 
August .. 2,881 46,141 
Pe cisthcansee 1,476 1,240,097 
WEE: 666 60 ese 4208 1,216 949,011 
SSS ta 560 1,363,548 
BOOM cecsss 3,970 2,208,538 
March ..... a ‘ .. 24,928 2,574,004 
February ... aaatwe 13,908 2,413,271 
January .. 15,326 2,960,363 

1923 
December 19,218 
November .. 20,116 
October 19,383 








September .. cadiee 13,595 
0 ere ee . 18,273 
July 18,640 
i +rceeea es ta ewe ae’ 17,206 
aaa 19,438 
April 20,482 J . 
EL. 436 94.48% 6 84-5 26,429 344,513 
February .. 38,107 209,974 
January 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
December . 50,923 2,580,518 
November ... 40,652 3,175,668 
October* 50,685 2,566,109 
September* 41,823 782,448 
August ..... 40,681 1,151,507 
ee 45,850 3,069,854 
SUMO cesscrecssvccvees 63,787 1,609,876 
Serer ee 61,287 1,231,032 
April 61,157 483,643 
March 55,648 2,673,267 
Pn 6.0 swan eee es 64,069 199,304 
January ... ww 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
December .. 17,839 2,052,247 
November .. 82,605 1,184,776 
eee 45,700 877,522 
OTT CTE ee 3,519 81,031 
REE 64.5 40440068 3,697 239,559 
SE, Wiese 'e'5:0 AN SNS 40.600 2,270 713,669 
A De ik ES wh wdc fre 6,287 89,807 
ee ee 47,851 1,902,667 
Case's cap eek ves 118,944 4,451,304 
March ...... jase tae 174,419 2,784,281 
DOOR cccccse laces 202,380 4,404,305 
CE, 5-65.9.0404064307 220,443 4,504,856 
1920— 
reer ee 226,798 11,235,112 
ED 560s ivee ees 201,667 9,522,578 
DE Sav avuswackeee 163,327 9,802,149 
ks eaeeeee en 14,500 1,841,804 
EE 49 '4:4.69,5.0 4h ewan 17,871 364,827 
PP cee reea teres nwaes 26,397 100,334 
EE bk eee b.5 6 0800s 39,283 283,010 
SN Rie: 5:5:9:4:0 90/4 0:2-9. 0180 20,940 474,891 
ere ee 22,037 227,284 
ee ee ee i 11,539 665,154 
0 ee 27,362 534,692 
SENET Scere eewceseses 29,067 756,821 
Totals, calendar years— 
NG 6a ' 00:04:86.4 Sees 64,971 15,534,204 
Serre ee 268,031 19,501,706 
0 Se errr 694,089 22,642,709 
Fe err ee ei 965,954 23,286,024 
0 EER LTE 800,788 35,808,656 
Aer ree 16,623 7,910,000 
DE Wei 46-4:4.4 049.08: 4 167,124 17,036,000 
See ere 642,435 33,583,000 
SSA er oe 185,000 8,572,000 
0 BP es See 244,000 4,052,000 
APP reeere eee ee 79,000 1,714,000 
APA eee 85,000 783,000 
Totals, fiscal years— 
SPINE s 00 6.52.05.00s 5,468 4,923,604 
“SS Pere 169,133 27,283,905 
See 429,420 18,012,540 
Se 619,105 14,465,509 
LL Eerie 1,420,884 51,004,024 
|. See 159,056 4,779,764 
Sf eee 38,040 11,121,000 
Jae 675,096 28,177,000 
BUUPET 6 vc ctcavvows 174,704 24,138,000 
SOE s 4.644 «ween 329,905 5,703,000 
| Sa 64,200 426,000 
AAS 89,911 1,979,000 
po) | ee 107,558 798,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 


tEight months. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR IN EUROPE 





A Survey of Conditions in the United Kingdom and in the Principal Im- 
porting Markets of the Continent 


By F. H. Price 


porting countries of northwestern 

Europe, at this time, affords any 
one concerned with the flour business an 
opportunity to observe interesting trade 
and economic conditions and changes 
contemporary with general political and 
financial readjustments consequent to the 
World War. During the past three 
months I have visited Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain and Ireland. 
My principal object was to investigate 
methods of export transportation with 
particular reference to the delivery of 
American flour in sound, good order and 
condition in order to enable our millers to 
meet the competition of locally milled 
flour and other imported flour. 

At the time, American flour was being 
offered by our millers at prices that av- 
eraged about $1 higher than the local 
markets, and business with us was re- 
stricted. Since then the market has 


A VISIT to the principal flour im- 


there is the same disposition to live care- 
fully as in Norway. At the same time, 
there is an air of more substantial pros- 
perity. 

In Finland, where the mark is worth 
about 242c against a par value of 19c, 
the absence of activity is very noticeable. 
The trade which Finland formerly en- 
joyed with Russia shortly after the end- 
ing of the war has died out, with no ap- 
parent prospect of revival. As I arrived 
there, the Finnish government had dis- 
patched a financial agent to this country 
to negotiate a loan which, I understand, 
has now been made. It was hoped that 
the Finnish mark would thereby be put 
in the way of ascending to par. I fail to 
notice, however, any appreciable advance, 
and to an observer it is fairly obvious 
that it will require, not a loan of Ameri- 
can dollars, but a real revival of industry 
in Finland. 

The sad situation is that not only in 
Finland, but in Norway and Sweden, 





Woman at Work in a German Wheat Field 


dropped in a sensational manner, leaving 
much high-priced flour and grain in Euro- 
pean hands, causing much concern and 
uneasiness and large actual losses. 

It was not considered that the losses, 
as far as they were known, would affect 
the losers in any marked manner, prob- 
ably owing to recent large profits realized 
on the previous rise in the market. 

The buying power of the people, gen- 
erally speaking, is low, with variations in 
s-ach country. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 

Norway and Sweden are apparently 
stagnant. There is a certain air of pros- 
perity in the appearance of the people, 
the shops and the streets. It becomes ap- 
parent, however, that this prosperity is 
not supported by much present commer- 
cial activity. 

In Norway, the kroner is almost 50 per 
cent below par, and in Sweden it was 
about at par. That difference was no- 
ticeably apparent in the business of the 
two countries. 

The Norwegian food commission is the 
sole purchaser of ordinary wheat flour 
and wheat. Semolinas and such products 
are free of control. Owing to the flatness 
of the shipping industry and almost every 
other industry, the people are under the 
necessity of being extremely careful in 
their living expenses. Food commodities 
are not cheap. Many of the items, such 
as meat, vegetables and bread, are at 
about’ the same price level as in this 
country. The same is true of the cost of 
traveling. 

In Sweden there is no government con- 
trol of foodstuffs, but owing to the ex- 
ceptional dullness of industry generally, 





where the lumber industry is of immense 
importance, the winter has been so mild, 
with very little snow, that logging has 
been wholly prevented in large areas 
and restricted in others. This is nothing 
short of a calamity, and in my opinion 
will militate against a revival of business 
this year. 

One must not forget that Germany, 
formerly the most important importer 
of Scandinavian products and an export- 
er likewise, is not now in that happy po- 
sition. The Scandinavian countries feel 
the loss of so important a customer, and 
until Germany gets on her feet that situ- 
ation is likely to continue. 

In Denmark the kroner is about 30 per 
cent under par. That country, like the 
other Scandinavian countries, presents 
the outward appearance of prosperity, 
with very little present commercial ac- 
tivity behind it to support it. Denmark 
is no doubt feeling the German situation 
as much as any country, but she has a 
constant and important foreign trade in 
dairy products with England and other 
countries. 


THE KEY POSITION OF GERMANY 


One cannot speak of the trade of the 
western countries of Europe without con- 
sidering Germany as almost the key to 
the general situation. In considering 
Germany one has to remember several 
correlated situations, certainly as far as 
our flour business is concerned, and as 
flour is rather fundamental, it may al- 
most be regarded as the index of other 
industrial situations. 

Looking forward to the developments 
that might be expected to occur in our 
flour business, and having Germany in 
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mind as a sort of key, it is well to remem- 
ber that in Great Britain, Holland and 
Belgium flour milling has recently been 
increased to a capacity far in excess of 
home requirements. 

Perhaps the most recent and remark 
able increase of milling capacity has tak 
en place in Holland and Belgium. These 
countries were exporting flour in consid 
erable quantities to Norway, Russia and 
Germany at prices about $1 lower than 
Americans. Their wheat is largely Aus 
tralian, with considerable’ importations 
from Argentina and India. American 
and Canadian wheats were then too high 
in price. 

Flour at a price rather than of a qual- 
ity or kind was the basis of trading, and 
that fits in exactly with the economic po- 
sition of the people. The demand for 
white bread has increased since the war, 
but in times of small earnings and re- 
stricted business the price is more im- 
portant than the kind, so long as it is 
white. 

Consequently, a standard straight soft 
winter such as Australian, at a compara- 
tively low price, fills the demand. Eng- 
land likewise is importing heavily of. Aus- 
tralian flour and wheat, but I was in- 
formed that local millers had been the 
happy purchasers of cheap spring and 
hard winter wheat when exporters un- 
loaded after having held large stocks up 
to a time when they began to weaken, 
which was considerably in advance of 
the recent decline. Several German mill 
agents and importers were approached 
by English millers to handle their flours 
in Germany. Some of them declined, in 
the belief that that trade was too transi- 
tory and might impair their more perma- 
nent American connections. 


GERMAN FINANCES 


During the war, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and the people generally were in 
a strong sense compelled to buy German 
war loans up to the point of practical 
extinction of their cash capital. 

Industrial concerns and _ individuals 
who were carrying mortgages on their 
property paid them off in variously de- 
preciated marks. Such conditions nat- 
urally created a new but numerically 
small aristocracy of wealth. Several of 
the leading industries of Germany came 
under the control of a few men, and 
these few men constitute, apparently, the 
government of Germany to all intents 
and purposes, regardless of the individu- 
als who hold the public offices. 

There are also the war profiteers, com- 
paratively small in numbers, whose 
wealth is paraded before the public eye 
at home and at the famous holiday re- 
sorts. Germany, however, is not the only 
country which has produced such wealth 
and the kind of people to exploit it. 

The war loans are today said to have 
a prospective value of 5 per cent. They 
produce no income, and are not collateral. 
Since the large loan to Germany follow- 
ing upon the adoption of the Dawes 
plan, the three big banks of Germany 
have administered funds to worthy mer- 
chants of good record without collateral 
at 11 and now 10 per cent (official), and 
in many cases at 15 per cent, actual, for 
60 days or some such period, and that 
seems to be the manner in which much of 
the German importation business has 
been financed. 

The gold mark is at par. There is an 
insufficient amount of this money in cir- 
culation, and some use is still being made 
of deflated paper currency at the ratio of 
1,000,000,000 marks to one gold mark. 
There is no doubt that in all directions 
and ‘in all parts of Germany the cash 
capital of most of the merchiunts and in- 
dividuals has been wiped out. Conse- 
quently, every one is observing the strict- 
est economy but, most remarkable of all, 
everybody appears to be working. In 
Hamburg, for instance, the harbor pre- 
sented a scene of picturesque activity. 
Laborers were working in three shifts 
of eight hours each throughout the week. 
I do not know what harbor labor gets, 
but I. was informed that good labor in 
manufacturing plants receives one gold 
mark to a mark and 20 pfennigs per hour, 
and worked 54 hours a week. It is very 
certain that at that scale of pay, which 
would amount to the equivalent of $12.50 
@15 per week, there would be nothing 
left over after paying for bare necessi- 
ties. Living expenses, except rent, are 
nearly as high there as they are here, 
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put I found no evidence of discontent or 
ill feeling because of this situation. The 
fact is, as in the case of any individual in 
any country, hard work and economy is 
the only road to self-respect and happi- 
ness. Certainly, if evidences of work and 
economy are any criterion, then Germany 
js working out her economic salvation in 
almost violent contrast with some other 
countries. 

I heard an interesting piece of news 
which may be a side light on the state of 
mind of the German people. It seemed 
to me, when talking with men in offices 
and on trains, that they were uninformed 
on much of what to us is familiar news 
regarding the state of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and relations with each other of the 
countries recently allied in the World 
War. It was said that the important 
group of industrialists now controlling 
much of the source of German business 
and the government of Germany, con- 
trolled among other products the wood 
pulp and news print paper of the coun- 
try. and that supplies of news print pa- 
per to publishers was contingent upon 
the publication only of controlled politi- 
cal. economic and financial news. 

Kecent large contracts for new ships, 
ma-hinery and rails placed in Germany 
by England is evidence of Germany’s 


ability and the willingness of German’ 


labor to put the country on her feet. It 
is evidence likewise of England’s ex- 
tra rdinary handicap imposed on her by 
he: dissatisfied, unappeasable labor ele- 
me it and by her self-imposed burden of 
sta'e compensation to the unemployed. 


GERMAN LIKING FOR WHITE BREAD 


The German is industrious and not 
much of an agitator. I should say, on 
the whole, he is more pleased, or at any 
raic more satisfied, with simplicity of liv- 
ing than most other European people. 
In war he may be different, but in peace 
thet is my impression of him. Anyway, 
he has learned to like and to want more 
white bread. 

"here were large stocks of flour on 
hand in most of the industrial centers. 
New trade in flour, therefore, at the 
time was quiet. The Dutch importers 
have extended credit to German buyers 
carrying the whole cost up to the door of 
the buyer in the interior for 60 days, and 
have undersold the German importer in 
many instances. It is probable that the 
10 or 15-per cent interest on money has 
been a handicap to the German impoter, 
besides which the German, generally 
speaking, has not a wide experience in 
the flour business, whereas the Dutch 
excel in that trade. 


FEAR OF THE DRAWBACK LAW 
There is a well-grounded fear that the 
German drawback law will be revived. 
It never was repealed, but it became in- 
operative during the war. Under that 
law the duty on wheat is refunded to the 
exporter of flour, whether the flour be 
made from imported wheat or domestic 
wheat. The identity of imported wheat 
was not maintained. The certificate 
showing payment of wheat duties was ne- 
gotiable and purchased by flour export- 
ers, who were refunded the duty on proof 
of exportation of some agreed excess 
weight of flour, whereby the government 
provided also an indirect bounty to the 
flour exporter. That was the way I un- 
derstand the drawback law worked. In 
any case, the Germans sold export flour 
on a free wheat basis. The country bene- 
fited by the feeds and the industry, and 
the German loaf was maintained on what 
was almost a free wheat basis of value. 

The revival of this law is being earnest- 
ly considered, and it is possible that in 
due course, when a political opportunity 
appears, it will be revived. Thus it would 
appear that funds derived from the 
American loan to Germany may be used 
to finance the importation of wheat, and 
thus enable the German exporter of flour 
to compete against us in our present 
continental markets. 

The millers of Holland, Belgium and 
England will have to seek other markets 
for their surplus production. The pres- 
ent German market will be lost to them, 
and at the same time a German surplus 
production of flour will find its way into 
our present markets and other European 
countries. 

ACUTE COMPETITION IN PROSPECT 


The competition will be acute, and the 
trace will be won by the country that can 
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deliver the best flour in the best order 
and condition at an attractive price. We 
have had this sort of competition to deal 
with in our past history, but not to such 
an extent as may be anticipated. But 
then we delivered a flour of certain kinds 
and qualities greatly desired. There may 
arise a demand for those same kinds and 
qualities when Europe has easier eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions; when 
the people begin once again to want and 
to be able to pay for a different kind of 
flour than that produced from several 
different kinds of wheat; but under pres- 
ent uneconomic conditions the demand 
and the supply is met by flour at a price 
rather than of a kind or quality. 

I noticed a marked difference in the 
quality of bread served in hotels, in res- 
taurants and on trains as compared to 
the kind that was formerly served (there 
were of course notable exceptions) ; but 
the pie, pastry and cakes served in the 
same places were of a fineness and quality 
not approached in similar places in this 
country, according to my experiences, 
and I assumed that many English bakers 
had not adapted themselves to baking 
bread with the flour at present available. 
On the other hand, the bread and rolls 
served on the Continent were most ex- 
cellent and palatable, but the pastry and 
cakes were not better than those made in 
England. 


UNREST IN GREAT BRITAIN 


British labor and business is extreme- 
ly unsettled. There are about 1,250,000 
people receiving what is known as the dole 
or unemployment pay from the govern- 
ment, weekly. The figures are published 
weekly in the newspapers. In other 
words, alleged workers are being paid 
for not working. Practically all indus- 
try, even including domestic service, feels 
this blight on the body politic. Trade 
and labor unions are powerful. They 
dictate the short day and the long pay, 
the division and subdivision of work, 
and duties each worker shall perform. 
Industry is largely at a standstill, and it 
is exercising the best minds, in govern- 
ment and out of government, to solve the 
problem. 

Under such circumstances, it is difficult 
for us to sell our flour in that market in 
the quantities that we have generally sent. 
Here I found an unusual quantity of 
Australian flour, as well as flour milled 
in England from Australian, Argentine 
and Indian wheats. The appearance of 
the people and the country seem largely 
to agree with the unsettled trade condi- 
tions. Whereas on the Continent there 

yas a-general air of well-being, even if 

but superficial, in Great Britain there 
was more of an air of depression, and 
lack of well-being, particularly among 
the workers. Nevertheless there were 
unusually large attendances at places of 
amusement and outdoor games. One 
gathers the idea somehow that the British 
public has acquired quite a flare for 
amusement that ill compares with its 
economic situation. But it is better to 
amuse and to be amused, particularly in 
time of depression, than to become supine 
under it. The quality of professional en- 
tertainment and ability of the profession- 
als of the stage is very high as a rule. 

I think it was young Martin Chuzzlewit 
that used to remark that there was some 
credit in being happy under adverse cir- 
cumstances, and there is much hope for a 
people who can amuse themselves whole- 
somely during a difficult period of de- 
pression. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

There is no indication of a unification 
in flour demand or buying. Interest of 
buyers generally continues slow, with 
little effort to increase their buying. Mill 
sales are consequently very light. 

Mills have old bookings which they are 
working off at a fair rate. While some 
contract holders are a little slow in giv- 
ing shipping directions, the majority 
have complied. On April 13, mill asking 
prices ruled 25c higher on clear and 40c 


‘on patents, compared with April 6. 


The advancing durum market is at- 
tracting only light buying interest gen- 
erally. Inquiry is coming to hand re- 
sulting in the mill doing a fair business 
in both assorted and full cars. There is, 
however, much room for improvement 
both in the demand and volume of sales. 
Nominal prices, April 13, at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.05@8.30 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ....... 7.80@8.05 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute...... 7.50@7.75 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 


Light scattered rye business for east- 
ern account was booked by the mill, sales 
covering both part and full cars. Cur- 
rent inquiry indicated only the purchas- 
ing of immediate supplies. The advanc- 
ing rye market may have had something 
to do with buyers entering into new com- 
mitments. Quotations, April 13, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.55; 
No. 2 straight, $6.30; No. 3 dark, $5.70; 
No. 5 blend, $6.60; No. 8 rye, $5.50. 

Milling interests, both local and out- 
side, were on the lookout for suitable 
wheat supplies during the week. The 
daily car arrivals carried very little high 
protein grain, From the available sam- 
ples, buyers made purchases of kinds 
adaptable to their requirements, avoiding 
generally the off grades and anything 
containing smut. The strength in fu- 
tures was transmitted to the cash, with 


prices recording a substantial improve- 


ment, since April 6. . Closing prices, 
April 13: No. 1 dark, $1.527%,@1.85% ; 
No. 2, $1.507%@1.83%; No. 3, $1.487%,.@ 
1.79%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.50% 
@1.72%,. 

Outside owners of grain seemed more 
eager to get supplies, as evidenced by the 
increased elevator shipping activities. In 
the past week elevators loaded nearly 
170,000 bus in cars for railing to milling 
points. Spring comprised the bulk of 
such movement. One elevator sold 100,- 
000 bus spring wheat for prompt deliv- 
ery, Chicago. 

Corn stocks have been increased to the 
extent 174,000 bus. Stuff has been com- 
ing in and going through a drying proc- 
ess to make it warehouseable. 

There is only a light demand for oats. 
Large stocks, with light in and out move- 
ment, are the current feature. No. 3 
white is now quoted 5c under Chicago 
July, and closed April 13 at 87%c. 

A light spotted business is being done 
in barley, according to sample, at 64@ 
80c. Daily arrivals are small, with no 
shipping operations evident. 

Rye continues in good demand, with a 
much stronger undertone. No. 1 spot 
closed April 13 at a net 2c advance 
against April 6. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 11, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











r— Receipts c—Shipments— 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring 226 90 210 108 18 18 
Durum ... 113 242 684 61 31 121 
Winter ... 1 1 es oe ee ee 
Bonded .. 11 

Totals... 351 333 894 169 49 139 
COPE seses ae 74 20 es 8 
ORE 2scce 2 7 os 5 1 ee 

Bonded.. 2 s 2 a we 2 
are 60 111 483 es 

Bonded.. 1 ee ce 
Barley .... 22 98 79 

Bonded.. 2 we 5 ee om os 
Flaxseed. . 20 12 12 7 59 2 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mae Ged cei ciscvedseces 3,100 x 
Previous week .......+.+:+ 25,560 69 
FOAF BHO csscccovecscveves 9,615 26. 
TWO FORTH GRO cccccsccces 14,105 38 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel: 
o—Amber durum——, -—Durum— 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
4... 142 @180 1490 @179 137 135 
6 14314 @181% 141% @180% 138% 136% 





7... 148% @186% 146% @185% 143% 141% 

8... 149146 @187% 147% @186% 144% 142% 

9... 148% @186% 146% @185% 143% 141% 

ee Holiday 

11... 15814@196% 156%, @195% 153% 151% 
NOTES 


Officials of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Co. are making arrangements 
for opening navigation shortly. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 
plants have been shut down for a week 
during repairs, consequently reducing 
the week’s flour output. 

Last fall the steamer J. P. Reiss was 
loaded with 317,870 bus durum wheat 
and was held in the harbor all winter. 
She is now being unloaded at one of the 
Duluth elevators, and the wheat will go 
to a mill. 

Advices received by commission and 
elevator men indicate that not more than 
10 per cent of last year’s spring and 
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durum wheat crops remain in farmers’ 
hands in the Northwest, although coun- 
try elevaters hold considerable amounts. 

The ice field in the lake outside Du- 
luth-Superior harbor is well broken up 
but is tightly packed against the shores 
for six or seven miles out. As the winds 
ease up, Openings appear and some small 
fishing boats have made their way 
through it. 

Although elevators here are almost all 
full, demand for boat space for opening 
shipment is unusually light. Tonnage 
can be had at 2%c bu on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo. Some of the eastern mills 
are taking a little good wheat, but in 
general the demand is poor. Some space 
has been taken for oats at 2c bu. 

A shifting of the wind on April 13 to 
the northwest floated the ice out to the 
lake at a fair speed. With reports of 
boats bound this way getting through the 
ice pack at Whitefish Point, the eastern 
extremity of Lake Superior, prospects 
have brightened for the movement of 
vessels wintering here. The steamer S. 
H. Robbins, of the Wilson Transit Co., 
loaded with 275,000 bus rye was the first 
large boat to leave the Duluth-Superior 
harbor for Buffalo, opening navigation 
for the 1925 season on April 13. The 
rest of the grain laden fleet is expected 
to sail on April 15. 

F, G. Carson. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 14, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





¢ From . 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen + 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast .cccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
MONO cvcces BicOe coos ecsee Becee 0% 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 een 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
)  .. Serre 38.00 ..22 coos 38.00 ees 
COPPER .cccce 38.00 ..2- «seer 33.00 6a 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
CE s.c0seens 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ee 
Danzig ...... $0.00 ccc secre 80.00 
CO are 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GIRPRIIRE 2cce GOD coce cece ecvs ence 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Jothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 aes 
Hamburg ,... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BRTOD cvccces 27.60 .... 27.50 27.50 bene 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Peer 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 aves 
EGER ccccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 rer 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... sone 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 one 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles SIGE oc0e seae sees eeee 
BW WONOEIO «co GRO. cnce woes c0es re 
Gabe cccvosce + 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
PURE. 2ccccs De sive Aves bees wks 
Rotterdant ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton.. 25.00 .... ..6+ «ees ie aids 
Stavanger 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... « BOCD seve aes oes 


Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on April 11, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ..3,728 86 207 5,931 311 
BIOMEOM cccce cee Pry 24 381 20 
Buffalo .....4,133 1,030 2,784 1,140 192 
Chicago ....4,017 13,618 16,343 2,283 247 

Afloat ° 1,284 1,513 81 — 
Detroit .... 230 20 245 12 re 
Duluth . 12,854 250 12,381 5,628 318 

Afloat ...1,009 eee coe OBES ‘i 
Galveston ..1,543 rT Sea 34 
Indianapolis. 305 762 23 +e Pate 
Kan. City..4,969 5,796 1,046 169 9 
Milwaukee.. 387 1,441 1,168 727 116 

BROOt occ ses 149 aa & a ae 
Mpls. .....12,603 839 19,992 974 2,032 
N. Orleans. .1,546 339 345 20 1 
Newp. News ... ese 74 ese $%s 
New York... 986 137 458 731 213 
Omaha .... 738 2,092 562 255 11 
Peoria ..... eee 236 171 eee oe 
Philadelp’ia 1,377 228 177 148 
Sioux City.. 345 374 120 14 7 
St. Joseph.. 582 439 31 7 2 
St. Louis ...1,246 1,332 236 10 16 
Toledo ..... 1,358 237 204 37 3 
Wichita ..1,288 72 3 

Totals ...55,244 30,761 58,107 20,066 3,498 
Last year..56,673 22,319 14,076 21,503 1,162 


188,000 bus. Decreases: 
1,966,000; oats, 


Increases: Rye, 
Wheat, 2,190,000 bus; corn, 
2,997,000; barley, 268,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 68.665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 11, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 





o— Output . -—~Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis 6,851 7,895 201 52 
St. Paul ...... 270 453 ap 
Duluth-Superior 689 643 ene pee 
Qutside ....... 7,523 7,156 211 86 
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SEATTLE 

Domestic flour sales in this territory 
last week were almost wholly confined to 
local and California trade. New business 
was restricted to near-by requirements. 
Shipping directions were slow, and flour 
sold at high levels was increasingly diffi- 
cult to move. 

Last week’s export flour sales were 
confined to a small parcel business with 
the United Kingdom, South America and 
Hongkong. 

Prevailing export quotations, April 10: 
to Hongkong and North China ports, 
soft wheat straights and cut-off $7.80 
bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons, or $7.05, f.a.s; patents $9.70, c.i.f., 
less 2 per cent, or $8.90, f.a.s; to United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 46s 9d; 
hard wheat straights 50s 3d, c.i.f., per 
280 lbs, jutes. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, April 10: family patent $9.90@ 
10.30 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $7.55@7.80, 98's; bakers patent 
$8.50@8.75, 98’s; blends made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats $8.30@9.20; soft wheat straights 
49’s, $7@7.50. 

Hard spring wheat top patents, April 
8, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $8.75@9.20; Montana, $8.45@ 
8.70. 

There was no activity in Pacific wheats 
last week, and values were largely nomi- 
nal. Bids on the Seattle Exchange, April 
9, sacked, prompt: soft white and north- 
ern spring, $1.55 bu; western white, hard 
winter and western red, $1.53. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April Geld nc cccccscccvece 4,360 8 
Previous week .....--+++e0. 14,600 28 
VOAr ABO .ccccsccccseseece 35,766 68 
Two years ABO .......e00% 17,158 32 
Three years AZO .......66. 17,780 34 
Four years ago ......eeeee 6,862 13 
Five years ABO .......0e0% 39,713 75 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bee BBR cecvcvccrvecsees 9,560 17 
Previous week .......++-++ 9,994 18 
VORP AHO cccccccccccscece 14,472 25 
TWO yearS ABO ....eeeeees 21,806 38 
Three yearS ABO ......+665 17,047 30 
Four years ago ......++++5 26,302 46 
Five years ago .....-see0% 34,886 61 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria) July 1, 1924, to April 1, 
1925, as reported by the Merchants’ Ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 




















c From 
Columbia 

To— Puget Sound River Totals 
BUPOPe cccccoce 157,489 349,584 607,073 
CHUN wc cccceses 799,677 256,489 1,056,166 
S. and C. Amer- 

GOR. ccccccsseee 110,320 75,869 186,189 
Hawali ......... 70,255 7,090 77,345 
Brit. Columbia.. ). arse 16,583 
California ...... 459,364 670,783 1,130,147 
Atlantic Coast... 25,168 194,636 219,804 
Alege 2. .ccccee | eee 22,741 

Botales .cscccce 1,661,597 1,554,451 3,216,048 

WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
c From ~ 
Columbia 

To— Puget Sound River Totals 
Wurope ...-ceees 2,244 10,082 12,326 
CE sc cecesces 1,111 2,667 3,778 
South America .. SB - sevase 8 
MEOWOl ..ccescas 67 1 68 
British Columbia. | Berry 12 
California ....... 348 1,931 2,279 

TORE « osc sc08 3,790 14,681 18,471 

NOTES 
Shipments of flour from the Pacific 


Northwest to Atlantic ports via the Pan- 


ama Canal in March were 51,395 bbls; 
from July 1, 1924, to April 1, 1925, 219,- 
804, against 126,060 for the same period 
a year ago. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in March, according to the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange: to Hongkong, 40,- 
625 bbls; Shanghai, 257; Manila, 25,918; 
Cebu, 6,375; Iloilo, 2,000; Kobe, 50; Bo- 
livia, 5,150; Nicaragua, 2,890; Salvador, 
5,762; Guatemala, 200; Honolulu, 5,500; 
Leith, 3,820; London, 2,500; Glasgow, 
1,812; Amsterdam, 
4,000; Abo, 112. 

R. Stanley Dollar, president Admiral 
Oriental Line, managing operator of the 
five President freight and passenger 
ships operating from Seattle to oriental 
ports, who recently purchased the five 
President liners operated out of San 
Francisco by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. from the Shipping Board, states that 
he will make an effort to purchase the 
five he operates from Seattle as soon as 
the San Francisco ship purchase is dis- 
posed of. 

G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician for 
Washington of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reported April 9 
that Washington winter wheat on April 1 
averaged 28 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 77 per cent Dec. 1, 1924, and 
85 per cent a year ago. Damage by win- 
ter killing extended throughout the wheat 
districts of central, eastern and south- 
eastern Washington. Most of the winter 
killed territory has been reseeded to 
spring wheat. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service (Fed- 
eral Barge Line), which operates a fleet 
of modern barges between St. Louis and 
New Orleans and between Birmingham 
and Mobile, will, according to Colonel 
Thomas B. Estey, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, establish branches at Seattle, Port- 
land and Los Angeles. Colonel Estey, 
while recently in Seattle, stated that de- 
velopments in connection with the barge 
service for Pacific Coast business had 
proved highly encouraging. Rates gen- 
erally affecting Pacific Coast cargo, he 
stated, are 20 per cent less than the all- 
rail haul charges. 


PORTLAND 

While the flour market has a steadier 
undertone, so far as family grades are 
concerned, some bakers grades have been 
revised downward to meet northern 
competition. Family patents on April 11 
were quoted at $10.05, bakers hard wheat 
flour at $9.45, and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $9.75. The volume of local trade 
in all classes of flour has been small. 

Demand for export flour continues un- 
satisfactory, as shown by the light opera- 
tion of the mills. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOOM Cede .cccvecoveaseee 27,303 44 
Previous week ..........++. 15,663 25 
WORE GOD scscceccceuoewer 36,601 59 
Two years ago .......+-+.- 32,685 57 
Three years ago .......... 19,019 33 
Four years ago ..........+. 21,453 44 
Five years ago ......6e0e. 43,477 90 


Wheat business was of almost nominal 
proportions in the past week. Neither 
buyers nor sellers were disposed to op- 
erate, in view of the uncertain trend of 
the market. Daily receipts are also too 
light to permit of much trading. Bids on 
April 11: hard white $1.53 bu, soft white 
$1.51, western ‘white $1.50, hard winter 
$1.49, northern spring $1.50, western red 
$1.45, Big Bend blue-stem $1.75. 

Total shipments of flour from the Co- 
lumbia River this season have been 1,554,- 
451 bbls, of which the largest quantity, 
670,783 bbls, went to California, and 349,- 
584 to Europe. This total compares with 


1,000; Hamburg, 


2,935,251 bbls shipped in the correspond- 
ing period last season. 

Total wheat shipments have been 14,- 
682,067 bus, against 21,862,084 in the same 
period last season. 

_ o 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Walla Walla, June 5-6. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

With prices 20@30c higher than a 
week ago, the market is firm, with de- 
mand very limited. The general ten- 
dency to dullness which has persisted dur- 
ing the past month continues, with little 
indication that bakers or other buyers 
of heavy quantities will stock up to any 
considerable extent. 

No one seems to have much faith in the 
local market, and buying is still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. While prices have 
recovered 40@60c over the 80c drop 
when the market collapsed recently, no 
one feels that it will reach the former 
high level. 

Quotations, April 9: California family 
patents $9.60@9.80, California bakers 
$9.10@9.30, California pastry $8.60@ 
8.70, Washington and Oregon bakers 
$8.60, Idaho bakers $9.50, Montana bak- 
ers $8.70, local and eastern graham flour 
$8.70, all basis 1/’s. 

Grains showed no change during the 
week, with demand medium. Quotations, 
April 9: No. 3 yellow corn, $2.25 cwt; 
No. 2 kafir, $2.15; Imperial milo, $2.25. 


NOTES 


E. R. Alton, manager Globe Mills, 
Ogden, Utah, visited the Los Angeles 
plant recently. 

S. N. Lowe, vice president Capitol 
Milling Co., has returned from Coronado, 
where he spent several days. 

The Globe Milling Co.’s office bowling 
team, composed of Messrs. Bellert, Beh- 
rens, Barnes, Birs and Gilmore, won the 
City Commercial Bowling League Cham- 
pionship, April 4, with 48 wins and 15 
defeats. The Globe warehouse team was 
third, the Sperry Flour Mills seventh, 
and the Globe Oil Mills last. 

Employees of the Globe Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, have begun publication of 
a house organ entitled “The Globe Gos- 
siper.” It contains a great deal of news 
about the employees, but in the next is- 
sue will include items regarding the firm 
and branches.. Those participating in its 
publication are Joseph Reynolds editor, 
Genevieve O’Brien assistant editor, and 
Gilbert Johnson treasurer. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices for Montana territory 
were threatened with lawer levels during 
the early part of the present week, but 
the rally in the prices of wheat made un- 
necessary any changes in quotations for 
the week ending April 11. Current 
prices: patent flour $8.50 bbl, and first 
clear $6.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. Outlook for business 
is reported encouraging, and all plants 
are operating up to their usual output 
for the season. 

NOTES 

Dividends amounting to 7 per cent 
will be paid in April to holders of storage 
tickets of the bankrupt Montana Grain 
Growers by C. A. Whipple, receiver. 
Creditors will receive a dividend of 4 
per cent. The Montana Grain Growers is 
a former co-operative marketing organi- 
zation, and has no connection with the 
Montana Grain Growers which conducts 
the wheat pool at present. ; 

Montana farmers produced a “cash 
crop” amounting to $128,000,000 in 1924, 
compared to one of $97,000,000 in 1923. 
It consisted of wheat, other grains, hay 
and live stock. In this connection, the 
report shows that Montana stands sec- 
ond among the states of the Union in the 
production of spring wheat, and fifth in 
the production of all wheat, while as a 
winter wheat producer it has to be con- 
tent with nineteenth place. 

As to the uniform quality of Mon- 
tana’s wheat crop for 1924, a bulletin 
just issued by the federal government 
shows that the spring wheat crop graded 
84 per cent No. 1 and 10 per cent No, 2, 
leaving 6 per cent for the lower grades. 
In other words, Montana’s spring wheat 
graded more than double the average 
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record for all spring wheat grown in the 
United States, only 40.4 of all spring 
wheat getting into the No. 1 grade. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

A stronger tone in the flour market 
was noticeable during the past week, 
though sales were limited. Prices were 
somewhat higher, all mills advancing 
their quotations with news of grain ad 
vances in the eastern markets. Flour 
dealers reported that bakers purchased 
only in small lots, awaiting a general set- 
tlement of price conditions. Receipts 
were normal, however, and deliveries 
were such that there is no accumulation 
of stocks. 

California mills raised their prices late 
in the week, family flour being quoted at 
$9.50 bbl, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., San Francisco and other mill 
ing points. Quotations for other grade: 
included $9.40@10 bbl for bakers flours, 
$8.40@9 for straights, $8.70 for dark rye 
flour, and $7.40@7.80 for graham. 

Eastern and northern mills advanced 
their prices as follows: Kansas standard 
patents $8.60@8.75 bbl, Montana stand- 
ard patents $8.70@8.90, Dakota standard 
patents $9.20@9.40, car lots, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 
points. Washington and Oregon straight 
grades were quoted at $8.70@9 bbl, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Wheat prices dropped early in the 
week, but after reaching $3.10 cwt the 
prices remained at that point for several 
days, the lowest that wheat has sold in 
San Francisco for many months. How- 
ever, the figure was only basic, as very 
little milling wheat was to be secured in 
the state. Millers are beginning to look 
forward to the new crop. 


NOTES 


Two large sales of grain bags were 
made here April 8, 50,000 Calcutta, June 
and July, bringing 117%@12c. 

The Willamette this week took the first 
shipment of California wheat to Portland 
in many months, 500 tons from the Sper- 
ry Flour Co. elevators at Vallejo. 

Making her first trip under the new 
Rolph Line, the Georgina Rolph sailed 
for Portland from San Francisco, her 
cargo including 25 tons cereals from the 
Albers Bros. Co. plant at Oakland. 

San Francisco flour men have been in- 
formed that the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
Ogden, Utah, is issuing $100,000 in pre- 
ferred stock, planning development of 
the milling industry centered at Ogden. 

Fire damaged one eighth of the seed 
bean crop of the Pacific Coast when a 
warehouse at Camarillo, Cal., burned, 
with a loss of $250,000. The beans were 
the property of the Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Provisioning of the American fleet of 
146 war vessels, now in San Francisco 
bay, included large amounts of flour, the 
ships being loaded with sufficient grain 
products to last for the Pacific cruise, 
which will include Australia after the 
Hawaiian maneuvers. 


Stewart P. Elliott, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager for the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, has been appointed 
general sales manager. Mr. Elliott’s ex- 
perience in the milling industry covers 
more than 20 years, and his promotion 
makes him sales head of a concern op- 
erating 15 mills and 250 elevators and 
warehouses in the wheat growing sections 
of the Pacific Northwest. 





R. C. MEAD GETS NEW APPOINTMENT 

Kansas Crry, Mo—R. C. Mead has 
been appointed district sales manager for 
country plants of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., in charge of central states terri- 
tory. His headquarters will be at the 
general offices of the company in Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr. Mead was formerly with the Sun- 
Ray Products Co. and the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 





ARGENTINA’S MARCH EXPORTS 

Wasurneton, D. C.—During March 
there were exported from Argentina 14,- 
077,000 bus wheat, 1,929,000 bus corn, 
2,205,000 bus linseed, 3,000,000 bus oats, 
281,000 bbls flour, and 872,000 bus barley 
Commercial Attaché Feely advises the 
Department of Commerce. 
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SELLING THE OTHER LINE 

Unfortunately some mill representa- 
tives have joined that class of salesmen 
whe are continually trying to sell a com- 
pet ng line to their own firms. The bulk 
of ‘heir correspondence is devoted to 
pra'sing the superior quality of some 
othr flour than the one they are selling, 
or ‘o describing the better service some 
competing mill is rendering buyers and 
the more advantageous quotations made 
by mills other than the ones which they 
are representing. 

}.vidently they have succeeded in con- 
vincing themselves that they are selling 
the hardest proposition on the market, 


an! in turn are trying to show their ° 


cor.panies that their policies are all 
wrong. When in this frame of mind it 
is 1 simple matter for a buyer to use 
such a salesman as a tool in forcing a 
lower price from the mill, and mills 
ha-e frequently fallen victims to this sit- 
ua ion. 

‘The salesman who continuously sells 
sore other line to his company is doing 
fa’ more harm than good, and mills 
wl ich find themselves inflicted with this 
ev should either change the tactics of 
the salesman or employ a new repre- 
seitative. It is a poor policy to pay 
the salary of some one who is continu- 
ously selling another line. 


ST. LOUIS 

No relief has yet been found for the 
dullness prevailing in the flour market, 
and no purchases of any size were re- 
ported during the past week. A few 
mills were able to close some satisfac- 
tory business on the breaks, but the 
action of the market apparently had 
little effect on the buying trade in gen- 
eral, 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
get shipping instructions on old bookings. 
This is partly attributed to the fact that 
some of the flour now on the books shows 
a loss to the buyers, and partly to the 
fact that stocks are lasting longer than 
had been anticipated, and buyers prefer 
to pay the carrying charges asked than 
to take it out when not needed, 

Most bakers state that they have 
bought sufficient flour to last them until 
harvest, but this is probably slightly ex- 
aggerated and a brief buying period on 
the part of the baking industry will in 
all likelihood take place before the 
movement of the neW crop. 

After a brief flurry 10 days ago, all 
— trade has quieted down and the 
only sales reported were a few small lots 
to South and Latin America. Whether 
er not this class will be in the market 
before July is uncertain, but exporters 
are not anticipating much business for 
the next 90 days. 

The following quotations are strictly 
nominal as of April 11: soft winter wheat 
short patent $8@8.25, in 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; straight $7.35@7.60, first clear 
$6.75@7; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $7.60@7.80, straight $7.25@7.50, first 
clear $6.25@6.75; spring first patent $8 
(®8.25, standard patent $7.80@8.10, first 
clear $7@7.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

April Gell ..... cece ccene 15,5 24 
Previous week .......-.---+ 17,100 27 
VQ MD. bc cec ccdesceveds 30,600 48 
Two years ago .....--+-++. 28,600 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

April G-11 ......00eeeeeee 35,400 41 

Previous week ......---+-+- 33,700 40 


Year ago 6 
Two years ago ......-++--> 39,800 62 





WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 

Y MANAGER 

2 215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST.LOUISMO. USA. ff 
CABLE-ADDRESS:“PALMKING” 4 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 11, with comparisons: 

7—-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 96,250 84,530 90,710 100,580 

Wheat, bus.. 497,900 278,200 669,490 257,610 


Corn, bus.... 474,600 851,200 266,700 384,260 
Oats, bus.... 662,000 630,000 425,760 462,140 
Rye, bus..... . eerie 5,360 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 14,400 6,250 4,280 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 19,570 6,960 43,690 22,710 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 23,950 17,450 179,010 167,920 

WHEAT 


Soft wheat is extremely scarce. Good 
sound milling grain is wanted, but there 
is very little demand for thin, flinty or 
damaged stuff. Hard wheat is firm, with 
no track offerings. Mills bought No. 2 
hard from elevators. Receipts were 64 
cars, against 154 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.89; No. 3 red, 
$1.82@1.84; No. 1 hard, $1.67. 


: COARSE GRAINS 

Offerings of corn were light, while buy- 
ing was more active, the market showing 
independent strength. Rains over the 
West and Central West will be decidedly 
beneficial for the newly sown oats crop. 
Eastern demand for oats less active, and 
cash demand quiet. 

Receipts of corn were 151 cars, against 
181 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.1142; No. 1 yellow $1.16, 
No. 3 yellow $1.10, No. 4 yellow $1.08; 
No. 2 white $1.12%2, No. 3 white $1.10%2 
@1.114%, No. 4 white $1.07. Oats re- 
ceipts 213 cars, against 181. Cash prices: 
No. 2 white, 47@474%2c; No. 3 white, 
45@46c. 

CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, April 11, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.835@2.45 cwt, cream meal $2.60@ 
2.70, corn flour $2.75@2.85. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: white 
patent $6.85@7, medium $6.65@6.75, me- 
dium dark $6.30@6.40, pure dark and 
rye meal $5.40@5.50. 

INCREASES ORGANIZATION 

James M. Adam, a Chicago feed man 
who is now connected with Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, in charge of the 
purchasing of barley and corn, used in 
the manufacture of corn products and 
cereal beverages, and of the sale of glu- 
ten feed, corn germ meal and other 
products, has announced that Oscar 
Wagner is now connected with the sell- 
ing end of his department. Mr. Wagner 
formerly represented K. & E. Neumond 
in this market, and is well known to the 
trade. 

NOTES 


Paul Leonhard, of O/Y Flinkenberg & 
Leonhard A/B, Helsingfors, Finland, 
was in this market last week. 

Mrs. Marie Essmueller, mother of Wil- 
liam C. and Bernard H. Essmueller, of 
the Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis, died "~ 9, aged 77. Funeral 
services were held April 12, with inter- 
ment in Lakewood Park Cemetery. 

The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis will hold a dinner April 16, at 
the Gatesworth Hotel. Charles Rippin, 
secretary and traffic commissioner of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, will be the speaker 
of the evening. A general discussion 
of matters of ae to the flour trade 
in St. Louis will be held. 

Among the entertainment features 
which have been definitely decided upon 
for the meeting of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held in St. Louis 
June 1-6, are the following: attendance 
at the Municipal Opera, Tuesday night; 
annual banquet and_ entertainment, 
Wednesday night; boat excursion on 
the Mississippi River, Thursday after- 
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noon; an auto ride over the city and 
luncheon for the ladies, Wednesday. 

The following chairmen have been an- 
nounced for the committees arranging 
the entertainment of delegates to the 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, to be held in St. Louis in 
June: Charles D. Todebusch, entertain- 
ment; E. H. Brewer, opera; Harris Mc- 
Gavock, boat; W. G. Martin, Jr., ladies’. 

Among those from St. Louis who ex- 
pect to attend the meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago this week 
are Samuel Plant and E. L. Stancliff, 
George P. Plant Milling Co; Louis Val- 
ier, Valier & Spies Milling Co; Omar 
Halliday, Fulton Bag Co; Frank Eich- 
ler, The Modern Miller; W. O. Bartholo- 
mew and Eugene Zirnheld; also George 
Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III. 
and F. T. Jacobi, Blake Milling Co., 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


MEMPHIS 

Despite the more stable condition in 
the wheat market and higher prices, no 
improvement is reported by the flour 
trade. Some mill representatives com- 
plain of slow shipping instructions, while 
others say they are having no trouble. 
New business for some of the hard wheat 
mills was reported from the Southeast, 
where the baking trade has exhausted its 
stocks, but in this immediate territory 
entire lack of interest is shown. Short 
hard winter wheat patents were quoted, 
April 9, at $8.50@8.80, and standard 
patents at $8@8.35. 

Jobbers are buying very little soft 
wheat flour, as their stocks are sufficient 
to fill all orders promptly. Agricultural 
conditions throughout this territory are 
unusually favorable as to crop prepara- 
tions, and the start for the cotton crop 
looks pent, but there is still a wide- 
spread necessity for economical buying, 
as credits are restricted. The recent rise 
in quotations has failed to bring buyers 
in, as sentiment seems to favor adher- 
ence to the present policy, at least until 
the “crop killing season” is past. Nomi- 
nal quotations, on April 9: short soft 
winter patents $9.75@10.25; standard 
patents, $9@9.25; western patents, $8.75 
@9. Blenders report slight betterment 
of demand and prices at $8.75@8.90. 

Corn meal prices were steady on April 
9 at $5@5.25. Several days ago, local 
brokers quoted prices as low as $4.75 for 
immediate shipment of cream meal, but 
buyers were not interested, except on a 
60-day basis, which mills refused. Same 
mills are now asking $5.15. Corn re- 
ceipts continue light, but stocks are fair- 
ly large. Cash No. 3 white was quoted 
April 9 at $1.08 bu, and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.10. Feeders continue to use oats 
almost to the exclusion of corn, as No. 
83 white are quoted at 48@48'4c bu. 

NOTES 

E. H. Eggers, of the Eggers Milling 
Co., Hermann, Mo., visited Memphis on 
April 8. 

E. F. Belden, salesman for the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in 
Nashville territory, visited the local 
branch April 9. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour showed some improvement the 
first week of April, so far as sales in 
this immediate trading zone are con- 
cerned. Exports, especially to Europe, 
were comparatively small, and those to 
Latin America were only moderate. Con- 
siderable wheat activity, however, was 
noted, and some corn found buyers. The 
most outstanding corn shipment during 
the week was a full anes of 27,600 bus to 
Progreso, Mexico, handled by the Mun- 
son Line. 

One of the notable wheat shipments 
to Latin American ports was that of 
8,428 sacks to Tampico, carried by the 
Cuyamel Fruit Co. steamers. 

Flour prices in New Orleans, April 8: 

-— Winter—. 


Spring Hard Soft 





Short patent ...... $8.90 $8.10 $9.75 
95 per cent 8. 7.80 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 7.60 8.85 
GE case bsvccsecces cove 7.20 8.00 
WOPGt GEOME cccccccse ceos 7.00 7.30 
Second clear ...... .... ose” 6.95 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Inspections of wheat for shipment 
oversea during the first eight days of 
April amounted to 1,145,700 bus, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade. Elevator 


243 


stocks at New Orleans on April 9: wheat, 
1,520,000 bus; corn, 310,000; rye, 20,000; 
barley, 1,000. 

During March, 1,365 cars of grain were 
inspected, inward and outward bound, 
by the grain section of the Board of 
Trade, compared with 1,070 the previous 


month. The following figures explain 
the movement in detail, in cars: 

Inward Outward 
,. SP ee er eee 945 23 
tt oss ebesens se blew eheandae 112 181 
. SPEPPP oT CITT Tere eT Tee 26 64 
Set See 3 1 
Sy CIE soc ce candice ner 2 3 
Se eke oan 0655000854009 80005 1 

1,089 272 


Cars inspected after drying, etc., wheat. 4. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
amounted to 23,733 bags during the week, 
according to figures compiled by six of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, as follows: to Havana, 10,420 
bags; Santiago, 1,840; Kingston, 3,840; 
Colon, 700; La Guayra, 500; Tumaco, 86; 
Punta Arenas, 75; Bocas del Toro, 425; 
Tela, 17; Belize, 30; Tampico, 900; Vera 
Cruz, 2,350; Cienfuegos, 180; Manzanillo, 
2,370. 

Demand for rice increased, especially 
for foreign shipment. Observers say 
that general conditions in the rice indus- 
try indicate the market is likely to re- 
main firm. Buyers seem disinclined to 
invest heavily, even at present prices, 
and only considerable concessions would 
cause any sharp activity. Holders, on 
the other hand, are represented as in- 
clined to expect some advance. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted at the New 
Orleans Board of Trade on April 9: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 9 ......... 929,382 686,518 

Same period, 1924 ........ 647,219 863,450 
Sales— 


54,128 1,026,794 
48,750 433,969 


Season to April 9 ......... 
Same period, 1924 ........ 


EXPORTS TO MEXICO 


A New Orleans steamship official states 
that, for the benefit of the milling trade, 
he corresponded with several mills as 
to their desire to export flour to Mexico 
on a more extensive scale. In many in- 
stances he was told that they did not do 
so as it was their understanding that the 
tariff imposed by the Mexican govern- 
ment was so great that they looked else- 
where for an outlet. 

“It is true that the Mexican govern- 
ment’s tariff on flour is 9c per kilo and 
3c per kilo on wheat,” the steamship of- 
ficial said, “but these figures are based 
on the American gold standard. The 
real tariff on these commodities amounts 
to about one half that figure, as it is 
based on the Mexican gold standard.” 


NOTES 


Chotard Eustis, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., is making a business trip through 
Louisiana. 

R. A. Tonry has returned from a trip 
through southwestern Louisiana in the 
interest of J. S. Waterman & Co. 

The research department of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce re- 
ports that 380 cars of wheat were re- 
ceived at this city in February, com- 
pared with 16 in February, 1924. 

R, A. Surtivan. 





FLOUR MILLS IN FRANCE 

Wasurinoton, D. C.—According to an 
investigation conducted by the French 
ministry of agriculture, there were in ex- 
istence in France on Oct. 1, 1924, 14,884 
flour mills with a total grain grinding 
eapacity of: 1,770,000 bus daily. If the 
mills were in operation only 300 days a 
year, which is a conservative estimate, as 
some of them operate without interrup- 
tion, their annual milling capacity would 
amount to about 533,000,000 bus. 

As the consumption of wheat in France 
amounts to only about 294,000,000 bus, 
there are apparently many more flour 
mills than are necessary, and, therefore, 
competition in this industry is very keen. 





UNITED RETAIL BAKERIES, INC. 

Battimore, Mp.—United Retail Bak- 
eries, Inc., 101 East Fayette Street, Balti- 
more, capital stock 300,000 shares pre- 
ferred, par value $100, 300,000 shares class 
A common, no par value, and 300,000 
shares class B common, no par value, to 
manufacture, buy and sell bread, biscuits, 
cakes and pies, has been incorporated by 
E. Harry Frost, Douglass H. Rose and 
Leslie E. Mihm. 
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The millfeed market has, in general, a 
pleasing aspect. Prices have slightly in- 
creased in the seven days ending April 
14, and in spite of the slack consumptive 
demand at the moment there is a strong- 
er feeling. Small milling output has re- 
duced supplies in most centers, and many 
mills are behind in filling orders. This 
situation largely offsets the improved 
pasturage that has resulted in the past 
few days as a result of rains in some of 
the principal consuming districts. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
millfeed market at the moment is the 
strength of middlings, which are expected 
to be in steady demand by feeders 
through the spring months. The scarcity 
and firmness of red dog have contributed 
to this situation. Middlings are priced at 
about $5 ton more than is normal for this 
season. Standard middlings are $23.50@ 
24.50 on the Minneapolis market, showing 
no change from last week, but in Kansas 
City there was a gain of $1 ton. Flour 
middlings are particularly strong in the 
St. Louis market, where a gain of $3 ton 
was recorded during the week. 

The feed market in the Southwest has 
shown marked activity during the past 
week, with a steady advance in prices, 
due to persistent demand for mixed car 
shipment and buying in larger lots from 
the South and Southeast. Both bran and 
shorts were $1 higher than in the previous 
week. The rush for supplies had caught 
dealers and millers without adequate 
stocks, owing to the reduced output of 
recent weeks, many mills being obliged 
to buy feed out of storage in Kansas 
City to meet requirements of their mixed 
ear trade. 

A general lack of supplies is reported 
in New England, and in Buffalo the dif- 
ficulty has been to distribute the light 
offerings in such a manner as to satisfy 
demand. 

* * 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market had a firmer 
undertone last week, due mainly to im- 
proved demand. ‘The stronger grain 
markets stimulated interest on a few 
days, and there was fair buying by mix- 
ers and country dealers, Sales were 
mainly for immediate and near-by ship- 
ment, very few bookings being reported 
for later delivery. ‘Toward the end of 
the week, however, this improved de- 
mand disappeared, and the call is again 
rather quiet. 

Spring bran was quoted April 11 at 
$25.25@26 ton, hard winter bran $26.50 
@27.50, standard middlings $25.50@26, 
flour middlings $31.50@32, and red dog 
$39@40. 

Sr. Lovis——A much stronger feeling 
prevails in the millfeed market, which 
prices are reflecting. Demand is more 
active, and sales are better than for some 
time. Offerings, however, are light, and 
it is difficult to get some classes of feed. 
Stocks are light, and it is likely that this 
better feeling will continue for some 
time. Soft winter bran was quoted, 
April 11, at $27@28 ton, hard winter 
bran $26@26.50, and gray shorts $33@34. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—There has been a slight 
improvement in the call for bran and 
middlings, although offerings are smaller 
and there is not nearly such heavy pres- 
sure as two and three weeks ago. At 
best, however, demand is far from nor- 
mal. Some hope of betterment of con- 
sumptive demand in the Wisconsin dairy 
sections has grown out of the fact that 
there has been practically no rain for 
several weeks. This is reflected by the 
fact that the discounts previously offered 
for deferred shipment feed have been 
reduced. 

Offerings on spot consist of a few cars 
on track, and these are taken up as they 
come to notice, with buyers willing to 
pay full limits in order to fill their re- 
quirements quickly. Little inquiry is re- 
ported for May shipment, but some fair 
buying is expected toward the close of 
April. With production falling off, due 





to the inactive demand for flour, a situ- 
ation that may be tight is not entirely 
unexpected. Feed prices are 50c@$l 
higher for the week. 

Nominal quotations, April 11: spring 
bran $25.50@26 ton, winter bran $25.70 
@26.70, standard fine middlings $25@ 
25.50, flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red 
dog $37.50@38.50, hominy feed $35@ 
35.50, rye feed $25@25.50, reground oat 
feed $6@6.50, gluten feed (30-day ship- 
ment) $32.80, and cottonseed meal $38.50 
@43.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

MinneEaporis.—Scarcity for immediate 
shipment and strength in middlings are 
the main features in the millfeed market 
this week. City millers report that mixed 
car buying continues to absorb their 
production, and that they are virtually 
out of the market so far as straight car 
offerings are concerned, In consequence, 
their asking prices are nominal. 

Some of the larger manufacturers have 
come into the market the last few days 
for standard middlings, with the result 
that this grade is again selling at $1 ton 
over bran. A week ago, they were on 
the same level. General inquiry for 
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first of the year, feed dealers refused to 
replenish stocks, anticipating lower fu- 
ture prices. Even at the bottom there 
was little buying of consequence, and sev- 
eral mills and dealers went short. As 
spring weather came abnormally early, 
the usual consumer demand for bran and 
shorts developed and caught dealers and 
many mills without sufficient supplies. 
There has been a rush to buy feed for 
the past 10 days, and, with mill opera- 
tions light, the demand has not been 
filled. Many mills have been buying feed 
out of storage in Kansas City to satisfy 
the requirements of their mixed car 
trade. In the meantime, covering of 
sales by those dealers who were short 
has relieved the market of any pressure. 
All business is for current shipment. 

Bran was quoted on April 11 at $25 
ton, basis car lots, sacked, Kansas City. 
Brown shorts were $28.50@29, and gray 
shorts $31@32. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Flour mills are un- 
able to supply the millfeed demand, and 
some are seeking feeds in other states 
to fill orders of their regular customers. 
The call is not above normal for. the sea- 
son, millers say, but the supply in storage 
is short because of the light operation of 
mills during the last two months. Straight 
bran sold at $1.40 ecwt, mill-run bran 
$1.50, wheat gray shorts $1.70@1.75, corn 
chop $2.20, and corn meal, in 24-lb bags, 
76c. 

Satina.—Millfeed is strong, demand 
for gray shorts being exceptionally good. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, April 





14, based on carload lots, 





Standard middlings 
(brown shorts).. 
Flour middlings 


26.00 @ 26.50 


Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 31.00@ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 40.00@ 
Red dog Crea esee eS . 47.00@ 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Mflifeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 
prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $25.75 @26.00 $23.00@ 23.50 $....@..... -@..... $29.00@30.00 
Hard winter bran.. 26.50@27.50 .....@..... 25.50@26.00 26.50@27.50 31.00@32.00 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... ore eee we. Pete 27.50@28.00 29.00@30.00 


23.50 @ 24.50 


(gray shorts) . 81.50@832.00 81.00@ 33.00 32.50@33.00 34.00@35.00 36.00@38.00 

Red dog . 39.00@40.00 39.00@ 40.00 .....@..... ee Pare 45.00 @ 46.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

TN sateen as bo hk bo OS $30.50 @ 31.00 $29.50@30.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... 

Hard winter bran © BO.GOS SECO cece Qocvse § cvecgQBescse voce e Decose 

Soft winter bran .............. 32.00@33.00 .....@..... 30.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 


32.00 29.50@30.00 
41.00 30.50@31.00 
48.00 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





28.50@29.00 .....@..... Te eee 


30.50@31.50 33.00@35.00 
36.50@38.00 .....@..... 


--@46.00 49.00@50.00 sae 








shorts is good, especially for April ship- 
ment. 

Flour middlings are comparatively 
scarce, and very firm in price. Red dog 
also is holding firm. In fact the heavier 
grades are much stronger than bran, al- 
though offerings of the latter are lim- 
ited. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $23@23.50 
ton, standard middlings $23.50@24.50, 
flour middlings $31@33, red dog $39@ 
40, wheat mixed feed $26@31.50, and 
rye middlings $22.50@23, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 14 Year ago 


MEU R CTU ere 22.50@23.00 $.....@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. . @23.50 «+» @22.00 


25.00 @ 26.00 
30.00 @ 35.00 


29.00 @31.00 
38.00 @39.00 


Flour middlings.. 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 

Duturn.—The market shows a firmer 
undertone. Bran was in demand both 
locally and from some outside sections 
last week. One mill made some bookings 
of feed for near-by shipment, then 
stopped offering, being sold up far 
enough ahead for the present. Both mills 
are back on old orders and endeavoring 
to catch up, but with the slow flour mar- 
ket the output is restricted. 


Great Fatis.—Feed prices continue 
unchanged, with sales normal for the sea- 
son. The card issued for the Great 
Falls trade for the week ending April 
11 shows bran $30 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $33, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crty.—Millfeed prices con- 
tinue to advance as a result of a per- 
sistent mixed car demand and buying in 
larger lots by dealers in the South and 
Southeast. Both bran and shorts are 
about $1 higher than a week ago. 

The present situation in the south- 
western millfeed market is rather an odd 
one. As grain prices tumbled after the 


9, basis Kansas C‘ty: bran $1.25@1.30 
ewt, mill-run $1.35@1.40, and gray shorts 
$1.55@1.60. 

Atcnuison.—Millfeed has developed 
strength, and prices have advanced $1 
ton. A surprising feature is the active 
demand for feed for May shipment. Spot 
bran was selling on April 11 for $25 and 
May for $23.50, basis car lots, sacked, 
Atchison. Spot shorts were quoted at 
$30.50, and May $29. Mill-run bran for 
spot shipment was $27. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Torrpo.—Millfeed is strong, so far as 
soft wheat feed is concerned. Soft wheat 
bran is in active demand and hard to 
get, and some of the mills are oversold. 
Prices have shown a tendency to advance, 
and the undertone is firm and _ strong. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$29@33.75 ton on April 11, mixed feed 
$30.50@33.75, and middlings $32@33.75, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—There was an improved 
demand last week for millfeed, though 
prices showed a downward tendency. 
Spring rains have improved the pastures, 
and a decrease in demand is expected. 
Quotations, April 11, based Evansville, 
100-Ib sacks, carload lots: bran, $31@382; 
mixed feed, $32@33; shorts, $33@34. 

PrirrssurcH. — Dullness characterized 
the millfeed market here during the past 
week. A few sales were made, the bulk 
of them being for prompt shipment. Of- 
ferings were liberal. Quotations, April 
11: standard middlings $29.50@30.50 ton, 
flour middlings $35.50@36.50, spring 
wheat bran $29@30, red dog $43.50@ 
44.40; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $43.20, 41 per cent protein $41.20, 
36 per cent protein $39.20; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $40.40@41.40, 16 per 
cent protein $34.90@35.90. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—If millers report a poor 
flour demand, the reverse is true of mill- 
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feeds. The difficulty last week was to 
place the light offerings so as to please 
everybody. Demand was not confined to 
any one section. One reseller speaks of 
the New England lack of supplies, an- 
other of western sections. Shipping di- 
rections include names that have not ap 
peared for months, according to one mill 
er. Prices are $1.50@2 higher, and there 
are strong signs of a further advance 
Quotations, April 11: bran $26 ton; 
standard middlings $26.50; flour mid 
dlings $33.50, red dog $40.50, and second 
clears, $5.35 bbl. There is a report of a 
shipment of 1,000 tons to the West Indies 
Canadian mills have been running lighter 
and, consequently, there is no pressur 
from them. 


Boston. — Local salesmen reported 
good buying of bran and middlings last 
week, with values advanced $1@2. Ca- 
nadian bran and middlings are offering 
at 50c@$1 under the domestic product. 
Other feeds firmly held, with a moderate 
inquiry. Quotations, mill shipments, in 
100-lb sacks: domestic spring bran $30 
@30.50 ton, Canadian spring bran $29.50, 
domestic middlings $30.50@31, Canadian 
middlings $29.50, mixed feed $33.50@40, 
red dog $46, gluten meal $48.70, gluten 
feed $39.95, hominy feed $39.50, stock 
feed $39.50, reground oat hulls $12, cot- 
tonseed meal $44@48, 


Puitapetpui1a.—Trade in millfeed is 
slow and the market has been somewhat 
irregular, though at the close the feeling 
is steadier. Supplies are small. Closing 
quotations, April 11, in car lots, per ton: 
spring bran $30@30.50, hard winter bran 
$30@30.50, soft winter bran $32@33, 
standard middlings $31@32, flour mid- 
dlings $40@41, and red dog $47@48. 


Batrtirmore.—Millfeed is stronger and 
in instances $1 higher for the week, with 
demand still unimportant. Quotations, 
on April 11, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $29@30, soft winter bran 
$31@32, standard middlings $29@30, 
flour middlings $36@38, red dog $45@46. 


Norro.x.—Millfeed has been somewhat 
firmer, but prices have not changed ma- 
terially. Distress cars in some cases dur- 
ing the week were quoted several dollars 
below market figures, and some business 
resulted. Buying has not been up to 
normal, however, despite price conces- 
sions. Quotations, April 11: red dog $45 
@46 ton, flour middlings $35.50@37.50, 
standard bran and middlings $31.50@32. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHvILLE.—The majority of mills -re- 
port fair demand for millfeed, and the 
situation seems satisfactory. Prices were 
generally well sustained, as follows, on 
April 11: soft winter wheat bran 100-Ib 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30@ 
32; standard middlings or shorts, $35 
@37. 


Mempuis.—A little improvement is re- 
ported in wheat bran, and a few sales 
have been made at $27@27.50 ton, but 
mills generally were asking $28 on April 
9. Buying has been only of small lots. 
Inquiry is better for gray shorts, but 
little business resulted last week, as of- 
ferings were generally held at $34@35. 
Cottonseed meal prices were only a shade 
better, $36.50 for 41 per cent and $38.25 
@38.50 for 43, but undertone is firmer 
and mills are offering sparingly. In ad- 
dition to better demand from feeders, 
considerable meal is being bought for 
fertilizing purposes direct by the plant- 
ers. 


New Orveans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
April 9: No. 2 yellow corn $1.24, No. 3 
$1.23; No. 2 white oats 6lc, No. 3 60c; 
No. 1 alfalfa hay $27.50, No. 2 $25; No. 
1 timothy hay $25, No. 2 $23. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattre.—The tone of the millfeed 
market is a little stronger, though de- 
mand is light. The production of Wash- 
ington millfeed is extremely limited, as 
at no time during the past five years 
have the operations of the large tide- 
water mills been as light as during last 
week. Washington mill-run was quoted 
at $34@35 ton. Montana mills are of- 
fering very little mixed feed, but there 
are liberal arrivals of some sold about 
60 days ago. 

Porttanv.—The feed market had a 
steadier undertone last week, largely be- 
cause of the recovery in the wheat mar- 
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ket, but there was not much increase in 
pusiness. Mill-run and middlings were 
unchanged, but some of the coarse grain 
products advanced, Mill-run was quot- 
ed, on April 11, at $33 ton, and mid- 
dings at $45. 


San Francisco.—Steadier market con- 
ditions, with slight advances in prices, 
were dominant features of the millfeed 
market for the week. Kansas red bran 
was quoted at $34@35 ton, car lots, 
fo.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Northern bran and 
mill-run were quoted at the same fig- 
ures, With middlings at $46@48 and low 
grade flour $51@52. Wholesale and re- 
tail dealers also advanced their prices 
slightly. There has been a slight in- 
crease in demand, and no accumulated 
stocks are noticeable. Feed wheat sold 
on the grain exchange at $3.10 cwt, feed 
barley at $1.65@1.70, California white 
Egyptian corn was quoted at $2.85, and 
No. 2 eastern ‘yellow at $2.12%. 

Los Ance.es.—The millfeed market is 
firm, with no changes in prices. Arrivals 
last week totaled 40 cars, which is some- 
whet above normal. Quotations, April 
9: Colorado mill-run $36, Kansas bran 
$33. alfalfa meal $32, beet pulp $40.65, 
and rolled barley $40. 


CANADA 


‘loronto.—There is a good demand in 
Oniario and east of there for bran and 
sherts and, as supplies are plentiful, 
mi'ls are selling steadily. In some places 
stocks in second hands are selling below 
the market, but, generally speaking, the 
list holds. Quotations, April 11: bran 
$26 ton, shorts $28 and middlings $34, 
juie, car lots or mixed cars, spot cash, 
de‘ivered basis, Montreal freights. 

or export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$1.20 ton and shorts at $18, f.o.b., cars, 
Fort William. 

Monrreat.—Decided improvement in 
the United States demand for millfeed 
in all lines was noted in Montreal during 
the past week, sales of nearly 150 cars 
of bran and shorts were reported in two 
days, and some of the millers declare 
that their surplus stock is entirely de- 
pleted. Country demand is also bright- 
ening, and a fair business was done in 
the home market. Prices did not fluc- 
tuate, and closed on April 11 as follows: 
bran $26.25 ton, shorts $28.25, middlings 
$34.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25¢ ton 
for cash. 

Winnirec.—There is an excellent de- 
mand for bran and shorts from practical- 
ly all parts of the West. Prices have 
made no further change since the $2 
reduction announced a week ago. Quo- 
tations, April 11: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 and shorts $26; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, bran $25 and shorts $27; 
British Columbia points, bran $27@29 
and shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $30 and shorts $32. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 13, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 


1924 1925 


rere reer $21.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.00 23.00@23.50 
MERBGIINES cc cccsscsecs 21.50 23.00@23.50 


BPO £608. ccccveriees 19.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings 24.00 28.50@29.00 
HOG GOOG ..ccccccccces 33.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ........... 23.00 24.00@24.50 
Old process oil meal.. 38.00 38.50@39.00 


PE? ogc 000006608068 29.00 31.00@31.50 

PEER cc ccctevese 29.00 31.50@32.00 

REE 40.00 42.00@43.00 
Duluth— 

BOE sec ocgececetagegs 21.00 23.00@23.50 

Middlings ...........: 21.00 23.00@23.50 


Flour middlings ...... 25.00 28.50@30.00 








Country mixed feed... 25.00 24.50@25.00 
Bn Op cccessetenes 34.00 6.00 @37.00 
Buffalo— 
PGfe bran ....ccccrss e 25.00 @ 26.00 
BE beens cckseeaesany é 24.50 @ 25.00 
Standard middlings : 25.00 @ 25.50 
Flour middlings ...... . 33.50 @34.00 
Red dog ....-csseeree e 40.00 @40.50 
Heavy mixed feed ‘ 30.00 @31.00 
Ol meal 2... ccccscses 38.50@39.00 
St. Louis— 
Eee yas eT 26.00 26.00@27.00 
Brown shorts .......- 26.00 29.50@30.50 
Gray shorts ........--. 28.00 31.50@32.50 
Get feed ....ccccccces 11.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Hominy feed*.......-- 28.00 35.00@36.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ......+++++ 24.00 24.50@25.00 
| | PPP Peer 23.50 24.50@25.00 
Brown shorts .......-- 24.50 28.00@29.00 
Gray shorts .........- 25.50 30.00@31.00 
MOG Gag’... ccccccces 25.00 38.00@39.00 


Philadelphia 1924 1925 
Winter BEER 5 occcsses 31.00 33.00@33.50 
8 Fae 30.00 30.00@31.00 
Spring bran ..... .. 29.00 28.00@29.00 













Spring -‘middlings ..... 28.50 29.00@30.00 
MOG GOR. 20% ter jes .. 38.00 43.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 37.00@41.00 
Rye feed .....° 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ...... 26.50 25.70@26.70 
BE . Sk ccecercaees 24.00 25.50@26.00 
Middlings ..... 23.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 30.50@31.50 
re Peer re 33.00 37.50@38.50 
Rae . 21.00 25.00@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 40.00 41.00@41.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 40.00@44.25 
Hominy feed ........ 33.50 35.00@35.50 


Reground oat feed 10.00 6.00@ 6.50 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 25.00@26.00 

Beene: COEF acces neces 35.00 40.00@40.50 

Gluten feedfft. .......... 30.40 -- @32.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .......,...- $8.30 $9.10 
ae 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis . , inet aude 7.50 
Kansas City . ‘ ue oe 9.70 
Milwaukee ... eo Wrkieree 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ..... er eee oe “es 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs 





Cuicaco.—During the recent rapid de- 
clines in grains, inquiry for mixed feeds 
yas very quiet, but when the markets 
settled and showed signs of strength, 


interest was stimulated considerably. 
Manufacturers now appear very opti- 
mistic over future prospects: and, al- 
though buyers are still taking feeds on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, there is a decided 
improvement in business. Dairy feeds 
are being booked in small quantities for 
immediate shipment, and the same is true 
of popltry and horse feeds, but manu- 
facturets feel that sales are on the up- 
ward trend. 

Sr. Lovis.—After a little flurry in 
scratch feeds the middle of last week, 
the mixed feed market settled down and 
little activity is shown at present. How- 
ever, the higher tendency is expected to 
have a beneficial effect, and manufac- 
turers are anticipating an improvement 
within a week or 10 days. Prices have 
advanced $2@3 ton on poultry and horse 
feed from the low point,.and about 20c 
ewt on corn meal. Shipping instruc- 
tions are coming in slowly, but stocks 
have not accumulated to any degree. 





INJURIES TO PEDESTRIANS 

In the case of Cinelli vs. Van Holm 
Bakeries Co., Inc., 205 N. Y. Supp. 266, 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court decided that plaintiff 
failed to prove liability on defendant’s 
part on account of a sidewalk accident. 

Defendant conducted a_ bakery in 
Schenectady. In the sidewalk in front 
of the building were iron doors, afford- 
ing access to the basement or cellar. 
When they were closed, they were on a 
plane with the sidewalk and formed a 
part thereof. 

Plaintiff, a 13-year-old boy, hurried or 
ran along the sidewalk. The doors were 
closed, but as he stepped upon them they 
were lifted by a man underneath, and 
the plaintiff was thrown to the sidewalk 
and injured. There was no proof that 
the defendant owned or leased the en- 
tire building, nor that it occupied the 
cellar or maintained the doors. 

“Consequently,” declared the court, 
“although the doors may have constitut- 

a nuisance, responsibility therefor 
was not shown to have rested upon the 
defendant. 

“There was proof that a man named 
Seankwitz opened the doors; that he 
was dressed in a white coat, white cap, 
and white apron; that he had been em- 
ployed by the defendant for two years. 
No proof was given, however, showing 
that Seankwitz had gone from his em- 
ployer’s bakery to the cellar, or was re- 
turning to the bakery from the cellar. 
Neither was there any other proof indi- 
cating that he was acting for his em- 
ployer at the moment of the accident. 
Therefore, although Seankwitz may gen- 
erally have been an employee of the de- 
fendant, he was not shown to have been 
acting in that capacity when the injury 
was done by him to the plaintiff. 

_“Consequently liability on the part of 
the defendant master was not estab- 
lished.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Government figures show a shrinkage 
of 1,000,000 head of cattle a year in 
America’s herds. 
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Flaxseed futures ran a steadier course 
on the Minneapolis market last week 
than in the preceding seven-day. period, 
when violent fluctuations created a diffi- 
cult situation for crushers that had re- 
quirements to fill. There was a gradual 
advance in the May option from the open- 
ing of $2.72% on Monday, April 4, to 
$2.82%, Saturday’s closing price. Flax- 
seed, in general, followed the upward 
movement in other grains. At the open- 
ing of this week there was a break that 
put prices down approximately to the 
level of last Thursday, establishing what 
was apparently a more satisfactory level. 

The Argentine government’s third esti- 
mate of production and surplus of flax- 
seed is expected this week, and is await- 
ed with more than usual interest, owing 
to the apparent certainty that Argentina 
will have a comparatively small crop. 
Private estimates of the past week 
ranged from 28,000,000 bus to 40,000,000, 


with emphasis on the former. Last 
year’s crop was 50,000,000 bus. 
Notwithstanding the United States 


government’s report of an intention by 
farmers to reduce domestic acreage, 
there is a strong opinion in the trade that 
the area devoted to flaxseed in this coun- 
try will, on the contrary, be increased. 

Oil mills report a healthier tone to 
current business, although there is still 
complaint of slow demand for meal. 
Prices are about 50c higher than a week 
ago. 

Cuicaco.—Oil meal is practically un- 
changed, being quoted, April 11, around 
$40 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. ‘There has been 
a fair single car lot demand during the 
past week to 10 days, and buying seems 
sufficient to absorb current offerings. 

Mitwavxkee.—Linseed meal on spot has 
advanced 50c@$1, while deferred is at 
least 50c higher. The call has improved 
somewhat, and while demand is still in- 
clined to be dull and draggy, prospects 
are for better business. The fact that 
cottonseed meal is sustaining its value 
has helped linseed meal by way of sup- 
port. Linseed meal quotations, April 11, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41@41.50 ton. 

Minneapouis.—Crushers regard the 
linseed oil meal situation as very healthy. 
While demand locally is not heavy, there 
is a little scattered buying. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. Stocks are 
Steadily decreasing. Oil mills are op- 
erating at about 50 per cent capacity. 
Seed supplies, however, are diminishing, 
and crushers expect soon to curtail ca- 
pacity. This should have a strengthen- 
ing effect on prices. 

Outside mills are doing comparatively 
more business. At Chicago, the April 
output of meal is already sold and good 
bookings have been made for May de- 
livery. Toledo and Buffalo both report 
fair demand. 

Prices have firmed a little. Meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted at $39@39.50 ton, 
Chicago $40.50@41, Toledo $39.50, and 
Buffalo $39. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is light. 
Continental demand for spot stocks, how- 
ever, is good. Crushers report that for 
cake on hand that was consigned some 
time ago they can get $1@1.50 more than 
importers will pay for mill shipment. 
Today’s quotation is $38.50@38.75 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York. 

Burrato.—Oil meal advanced in sym- 
pathy with other feeds, and mills are 
holding firm at $39.50 ton. 





Boston.—Market firmer, and prices S922 Deeds Okay 


have advanced 50c@$1 ton for shipment. 
Demand good. Resellers are not very 
active and prices quoted by them are 
about the same as for shipment, ranging 
$43.50@44 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal was 
stronger last week than for some time, 
and prices were higher and held firm. 
Sales were reported much improved. 
Quotation, April 11, $42.20 ton. 
Winnirec.—Local trade in oil cake 
and meal is excellent at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, April 11: oil cake, 
ton lots, $36, and oil meal $38, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 
MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 





245 





April 11, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
7,466 3,385 
6,291 14,226 
Totals 13,757 17,611 7,157 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 

ing April 11, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts——, --—lIn store—~ 
1 









Minneapolis 
Duluth 5.575 


.. 28,105 





1925 1924 1923 1923 
Minneapolis 99 50 133 8 
Duluth..... 20 12 12 10 

Totals... 119 62 145 726 232 18 


PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth — 
Track Toarr. Track May 
,. hu 





April 7 2.81 2.77% 
April 8 2.79% 2.76% 
April 9 2.81% 2.78 





April 13.. 2.8 





CHICAGO OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MMP S488) sniascss 40,000 27,000 68 
Previous week 40,000 24,000 60 
TOP GS sccses cee 40,000 33,000 82 
40,000 19,000 48 


Two years ago.... 








Average Export Prices 

average export prices of wheat 

flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 

United States, as reported by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce: 
1925 Flour, bbl 


Monthly 


Wheat, bu Corn, bu 


February ..... $8.20 $1.98 $1.36 
January ...... 7.55 1.76 1.29 
1924 
December 6.97 1.61 1.22 
November 6.67 1.57 1,16 
October ...... 6.32 1.51 1.31 
September 6.13 1.36 1,25 
August ..... 5.85 1.35 1.20 
WT S05 40% os Hs 5.32 1,25 1.15 
SURO cskeveses 5.00 1.16 -90 
rere. 1.10 92 
Serer rs a 1.08 -92 
Sarre 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 91 
pee 5.02 1.08 -88 
1923— 
December .... 65.08 1.12 85 
November .... 65.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 1,11 1.01 
September .... 6.03 HS -95 
BEGRM. ...+... G98 1.09 -99 
. ae 5.50 1.18 -99 
June 5.65 1,24 -95 
May 5.74 1.24 .90 
MD os 54 tsar 5.76 1.35 87 
PE 60s awane 5.72 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 
SOMGRTT .cccce 5.75 1.28 82 
1922— 
December 5.60 1.24 -80 
November 5.47 1.23 .81 
| 5.27 1.18 .78 
September 5.47 1,17 .71 
August --+ 6.85 1.26 -71 
re ere 5.90 1.31 .78 
ON eee » 6.18 1.30 -71 
DT okesvas eke 6.07 1.39 71 
errr 6.05 1.37 70 
March ‘ 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1,25 .64 
January ...... 5.50 1,21 .63 
1921— 
December 5.57 1.21 -64 
November 6.00 1.18 -61 
TONNE si accae GRY 1.30 -60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -60 
eer 6.60 1.40 -64 
60404-0650 7.05 1.50 71 
peer er 7.15 1.58 -74 
May .. 7.04 1.60 -76 
SY Ss etd 7.00 1.67 79 
ae - 7.43 1.92 .88 
February » Say 2.00 -85 
January 8.90 2.13 -96 
Yearly average export values of wheat 


flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1924, 1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 


1924... .cccvcees $5 : 
928... cccccves 5.40 1.18 87 
5.68 1.25 -70 
) See 7.00 1.54 -72 
BOBO. cr cvvcsses 11.30 2.73 1.48 
Yearly average export values of wheat 


flour, wheat afd corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
51 $1.23 


1925°.. $6.62 $1.5 23 
1924 6.11 1.1 92 
Ae 5.64 1.24 -80 
A 6.16 1.34 65 
s+ 9enseeade 9.55 2.35 .89 
ee 11.11 2.50 1.65 
1919 11.08 2.37 1.60 
1918 11.19 2.36 ° 1.83 
1917 7.80 1.98 1.12 
1916 5.69 1,24 -80 
| SSA 5.86 1,28 80 
| er 4.60 +95 74 
PS 6.0-4-2 4.66 .97 58 
Pe 4.63 .94 72 
ee 4.87 -92 56 
Seer re 5.26 1.02 69 
NS 6 .« » 0:6. b 6.06.8 4.86 1.01 70 
ES pis oud hw ot 4.60 .99 64 
*Eight months, 
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MANHATTAN’S LAST GRIST MILL 


By Mann Hatron 
In the New York Evening Post 


ANHATTAN has lost its last old- 
M fashioned grist mill. For almost 

100 years it stood in a little frame 
building down by the Washington Mar- 
ket. And then progress edged it out and 
Edward R. Donovan packed up his heavy 
millstones and moved them to Brooklyn, 
where they are now grinding away at 
wheat and corn as effectively as ever. 

As a result the island probably is with- 
out an old-time grist mill for the first 
time in its inhabited history. It is safe to 
conjecture that the Indians in their day 
reduced their corn to meal by the stone 
grinding or stone smashing process. 

Certainly, when the Dutch came along 
and took possession of things flour was 
one of the chief staples of the settlement. 
The earliest map of the island known to 
exist, and it is dated 1661, shows that a 
town windmill stood within the confines 
of what is now Battery Park. 

* * 

Bur even before that there is record 

of a grain mill. It is recorded that 
the milling right was held by the old 
Dutch company in those early days, but 
that it did not turn in much reward. 
Finally, in 1648, old Peter Stuyvesant de- 
cided that the community would operate 
it, and appointed a miller. 

He received 40 florins a month, or 
about $16, and he had strict orders not 
to grind any grain unless there was pre- 
sented with it a certificate from the con- 
troller of mill revenue. To this august 
position was raised William Boagardus, 
a son of old Anneke Jans, from a clerk- 
ship in the company’s office. 

Finally, however, the monopoly was 
given up and Abraham Pietersen, a mill- 
er, obtained a right to extend his business 
from Fresh Water to a branch on the 
Strand. There was even price fixing in 
those days, for Governor Andros, in 1675, 
set the price of winter wheat at 5s 6d, 
summer wheat at 2s 6d and corn also at 
the latter price. 

Flour remained as one of the chief com- 
modities of the community. In 1678 it 
was recorded that about 60,000 bus were 
exported yearly. It was in that same 
year, too, that flour took its part in the 
hectic history of the city. 

” * 


THE politics of the situation isn’t en- 

tirely clear, but at any rate a certain 
group of leading citizens received a mo- 
nopoly on bolting all the flour and baking 
all the bread for export. Bread at that 
time was sent in large quantities to the 
West Indies. 

The neighboring towns protested with 
vehemence, and shouted that they were 
being ruinéd by such high-handed tactics, 
but it did them no good until 1694. Then 
the monopoly was abolished as “unlawful 
by law.” 

New York didn’t let the question drop 
without a howl, however, and two years 
later petitioned insistently for the resto- 
ration of the right, the documents stat- 
ing that of 983 houses then standing in 
New York 600 depended on_ bolting, 
whereas there were not in all of Kings, 
Queens and Ulster more than 30 bolters. 

* 


But the city managed to survive. 
Meantime the business had risen to 
such proportions that a flour barrel was 
added to the seal. This didn’t last long, 
however. But the business grew. Frenc 

burrstones were imported for the grind- 
ing and German screens for the sifting. 

It was more than a century before the 
old millstones—the primitive system 
probably originated in Egypt thousands 
of years ago—began to pass. An enter- 
prising miller brought over from Hun- 
gary the new roller system. Iron was 
used at first, and later steel. 

But with all the newfangled things 
there still stood the old mill of John H. 
Boshen down on Fulton Street. Mill- 
stones were good enough for him. And 
then 20 years ago he sold out to Mr. 
Donovan, son of a miller from up Pough- 
keepsie way. 

* * 
ey LEARNED ny trade in the old days 
upstate,” says Mr. Donovan. “I can 
remember when all the farmers would 


bring their wheat in to my father’s mill 
to be ground. And he would keep out 
a certain amount of the flour as his fee. 
That was his profit. 

“But when I came to New York it was 
too late to keep that system going here. 
Today many people come in and ask me 
whether I'll grind their grain if they’ll 
bring it tome, But I can’t do that. How- 
ever, I do try to grind my grain in the 
old-fashioned way they knew when they 
were young.” 

So for years he has turned out cracked 
wheat, probably the first form of break- 
fast food ever known. It is the real 
wheat grain, cleaned and roughly bruised 
by the stone. And he turns out old-fash- 
ioned corn meal, too, with the whole 
grain crushed with all its oils and miner- 
als and salts. It’s the sort of thing the 
first Manhattanites, redskins, cool for 
making their bread. 

* * 


[It IS all milled on the stones—big af- 

fairs, one stationary and the other re- 
volving. Mr. Donovan “picks” his own 
stones. That is, he himself digs the fur- 
rows in them in which the grain falls and 


and the jury returned a verdict for 
$5,000 on the first ground. . 

On appeal to the supreme court the 
recovery was set aside on the ground 
that the statute on which it was based, 
making it unlawful to employ children 
under the age of 16 in such employment 
as plaintiff was engaged, was unconsti- 
tutional, on account of a defect in its 
enactment (a defect which probably has 
been corrected ). 

Plaintiff brought a new suit based on 
the second ground of negligence above 
mentioned, the ground voluntarily dis- 
missed at the first trial. A second trial 
resulted in another verdict against the 
mill, and an appeal was taken to the 
court of appeals at Springfield, Mo. 
That court reversed the lower court, but 
certified the case to the supreme court 
for final decision. The supreme court 
held that there was no cause of action, 
and ended the litigation. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





MEXICO’S POOR WHEAT CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A report dated 
March 25, 1925, indicates that the wheat 
crop of the Coahuila district will be prac- 
tically a total loss, due to insufficient 
rainfall during the planting and growing 
season. It is estimated that the crop 
this year will not exceed 18,000 bus, 
whereas in 1924 it is said to have amount- 
ed to 350,000. Representative merchants 

















A Glimpse of New York in the Days When the Last of the Manhattan Grist Mills Was New 


is carried away from the center of the 
whole. Millstone experts are scarce these 
days and it is hard to find one who knows 
just how to fix “lands,” as the furrows 
are called, “eyes,” the center holes, and 
“bosoms,” the depressions about the 
“eyes.” 

For years he had an old miller helping 
him, the dusty sort. He was Charley 
Dixon, and he came from Minneapolis, 
where millers are grown. But two years 
ago he reached 70 and decided he had 
been milling long enough. So a younger 
man took his place. 

And then Mr. Donovan decided New 
York was too busy a spot for an old grist 
mill, so he packed up and moved to 
Brooklyn. He still keeps a shop down 
on the old mill site, but the stones don’t 
grind there any more. And Manhattan 
has lost another of its famous institutions. 





LIABILITY FOR INJURY 
TO MINOR EMPLOYEES 


A case tried before at least two juries 
and argued three times on appeal has 
been finally dismissed under order of 
the Missouri supreme court, thereby ex- 
onerating defendant mill from liability 
for injury to plaintiff (Berry vs. Ma- 
jestic Milling Co., 263 S.W. 406). 

While working for defendant, and 
then 15 years old, plaintiff had his hand 
so badly injured in a corn mill as to 
necessitate amputation. He brought 
suit, alleging that defendant was negli- 
gent: (1) In employing a youth under 
16 years of age at snadiineey (2) in set- 


ting him at dangerous work without 
warning 
ond groun 


inst the dangers. The sec- 
was abandoned at the trial, 


and bankers have reported that the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop has already begun 
to have a depressing effect on retail sales 
in Saltillo and on the business outlook for 
the remainder of the year, Vice Consul 
Thomas S. Horn reports. 





NEBRASKA CEREAL CHEMISTS 
HOLD SECOND CONVENTION 


The Nebraska Cereal Chemists’ Club 
held its second meeting on April 4 at 
Lincoln. This club, consisting of 22 
chemists engaged in work on flour and 
grain, was organized to further the in- 
terests of Nebraska wheats and flour. 

Each meeting is devoted to a special 
subject, which is discussed by the com- 
mittee assigned at the previous meeting 
to ae ee subject and which has 
collected all data available and presents 
it for discussion by the membership. 
“Standardization of Baking Test Pro- 
cedure” was the topic for the last meet- 
ing, H. Lee Thompson presiding. 

A visit was made to the Gooch Mill- 
ing Co.’s bakeries and macaroni factories, 
followed by a luncheon. Dr. Blish, presi- 
dent American Association of real 
Chemists, showed the visitors through 
the laboratories at the experiment sta- 
tion and explained the work being done 
there. 





The College of Agriculture of the Na- 
tional Southeastern University of Nan- 
king has been devoting its energy to the 
improvement of cotton, rice and wheat 
for five years, and up to the present the 
results are reported satisfactory. There 
are three cotton experimental stations. 





April 15, 1925 


LEGAL OPINION UPON 
BROKER’S COMMISSIONS 


“We have a representative in Michigan, 
but several months ago we sold a lot of 
flour to a New York concern and that 
concern ordered some of the flour shipped 
to points in Michigan,” writes a mill. 
“We did not know where this flour wa: 
going when the order was booked, and 
now our representative in Michigan 
claims that he should have+a commission 
on all flour that goes into his territory 
This would make a double commission 
and all the profit on this sale would bx 
taken away if we have got to pay it. I; 
your opinion, is the Michigan representa 
tive entitled to a commission on thi 
transaction?” 

In my opinion he is not entitled to : 
commission unless the contract unde: 
which he is acting as mill representativ: 
is plainly worded to that effect. It wil 
be an unusual, if not unwise, contract 
if so worded. 

The particular sale was made, not i: 
Michigan, but in New York. That par 
of the flour which reached Michigan wen‘ 
there, not as the property of the mill 
but as the property of the New York 
buyer for resale in Michigan. 

A different situation would be present 
ed if the party in New York had been « 
mere representative of the mill in mak 
ing the sale in Michigan. But even the: 
it would be incumbent upon the Michiga: 
representative to show that his contrac: 
made him exclusive representative fo: 
that territory and entitled him to com 
missions on all sales made by the mil! 
there. 

A standard legal authority says: “By 
their contract of employment, agents for 
the continuous sale of goods are fre- 
quently given the sole or exclusive 
agency, especially in certain territory. 
. . » As a rule these contracts are not 
so worded as to entitle the agent to com- 
pensation when the principal himself, 
acting independently of the agent, . . . 
sells his goods in the agent’s territory, 
although the contract may be so framed 
as to entitle the agent to commissions on 
sales made by the principal himself in the 
agent’s territory. 

“Such sole or exclusive agency con- 
tracts, however, generally preclude the 
principal from appointing other agents 
to sell the same articles, or within the 
same territory, and from thus depriving 
the exclusive agent of compensation on 
account of independent: sales made by 
others; but, in order to entitle the agent 
to recover his commission from his prin- 
cipal for such a sale, he must show that 


' the new agent actually made a sale with- 


in his territory, and that he himself 
would have made the sale, or that he 
performed, in connection therewith, the 
requirements imposed upon him by his 
contract.” 2 Corpus Juris, 777-778. 

A case resembling the one presented to 
us was submitted to the Iowa supreme 
court for decision (Cedar Rapids Auto 
Co. vs. Jeffrey, 116 N.W. 1054). There 
it was decided that an exclusive sales 
agent in certain territory was not even 
entitled to a commission on a sale made 
by an exclusive agent in other territory. 
The holding was that a contract granting 
plaintiff the right to sell defendant’s 
products in designated territory, defend- 
ant agreeing to refer to plaintiff all in- 
= from prospective purchasers 
there, did not entitle plaintiff to an al- 
lowance on account of a sale made by 
an exclusive agent for other territory, 
where such other agent did not disclose 
to defendant any purpose to sell in plain- 
tiffs territory, and there was nothing to 
show that defendant was informed that 
the other agent intended to make a sale 
in defendant’s territory. For much 
stronger reasons a principal is not liable 
for a commission on account of a resale 
made in given territory by one who has 
become owner of the s through pur- 
chase from the principal outside that 
territory. 

In the case of Godsol vs. Nash Motors 
Co., 115 Atl. 604, the Maryland court of 
ap decided that a sale by a princi- 
pal outside of designated territory to a 
nonresident thereof for use therein did 
not entitle the agent for that territory 
to commissions under a contract for com- 
missions on sales “in and for” designated 
territory. A. L. H. Srazer. 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


A NATIONAL NECESSITY 

A comparison of the state of affairs 
as regards individual research in the 
United States—if we recognize also that 
the American manufacturer has the sup- 
port and help of such bodies as the Mel- 
lon Instituté, the Bureau of Standards 
anc other bodies—induces one to think 
that the competition which Canadian 
menufacturers are going to meet from 
American sources is going to be over- 
w!clming. 

‘he reason the United States is going 
ahead in this way is that the young 
tehnically trained men who began to 
go into the business there about 10 or 
1: years ago are beginning to filter up 
t. the top. They do not shrink from 
t ying special research in the account- 
ig, in the financing, in the selling, jin 
t-e buying, in all the engineering and 
c her departments. 

Ihe fact that such a _ tremendous 
amount of energy is being put into those 
l:.es in the matter of research impresses 
one inevitably with the thought that an 
« ‘iciently functioning research institute 
ci no small scale is for Canada not a 
| xury, not a failure, not a thing we 
‘ight to go and pray for, but a thing 
t.at, if we can explain it properly to the 
people of Canada from senators down to 
1 tail merchants, every intelligent person 
ii. Canada will come and ask for.—Cana- 
dan Milling & Grain Journal. 


CONCERNING SOY BEANS 


While the soy bean is a very old and 
useful product of the soil in oriental 
countries, it is only within recent years 
that it has become a commercial factor 
in this country. Its growth in popular- 
ity here, however, has been very rapid. 
So extensively, in fact, has it spread over 
the country that the Department of Ag- 
riculture has prepared tentative soy bean 
grades which were approved at the 1924 
annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. 

In China, the soy bean forms one of 
tie largest items of commerce, and is a 
staple food for a great part of the coun- 
try. Although it may neyer be grown as 
extensively in this country as in the 
Orient, the increasing acreage and varied 
uses found for this bean should be suffi- 
cient reasons for the wide-awake dealer 
to give his active attention to the pos- 
sibilities of increased business for his 
plant.—Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


THE PRICE CUTTER 

There is possibly no greater disturb- 
ing element in the commercial field, and 
especially is this true in food distribu- 
tion than price cutting. We have always 
maintained that price cutting is an ad- 
mission on the part of the retailer, the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer, of his 
poor salesmanship. 

The price cutter has had a more or 
less successful career in the last few 
years because of the economical streak 
which the public is going through, but 
notwithstanding, it is one of the most 
pernicious purposes that has engaged 
the business world for many years.— 
Rocky Mountain Baker. 


A WORD TO FEED DEALERS 


Webster defines co-operation as fol- 
lows: “Concurrent effort or labor. The 
association, or collective action of per- 
sons for their common benefit, especially 
in an industry.” 

It is said that competition is the life 
of business, and undoubtedly it is a vital 
factor. But close and constant co-opera- 
tion is an important and absolutely neces- 
sary vitamin without which any enter- 
prise functions improperly. An indus- 
try, to attain its maximum efficiency, re- 
quires unswerving co-operation by all the 
units engaged in and affiliated with that 
industry, and at the beginning may I say 
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that co-operative effort by feed manufac- 
turers and retail feed merchants will, in 
my opinion, be negligible in results un- 
less the farmers or ultimate consumers 
are included as a vital factor in any co- 
operative effort along this general line. 

Neither the feed manufacturer, the re- 
tail feed merchant, nor the feed manufac- 
turing industry will be prosperous un- 
less their products are merchandised to a 
reasonably prosperous consumer. I he- 
lieve it safe to assert that no country 
can be prosperous without a prosperous 
agriculture. 

The active and wide-awake feed dealer 
need make no apology for his existence. 
He is an economic necessity. But, to 
my mind, the degree of his necessity in 
any ‘given community is dependent upon 
the degree of service which he renders 
that community, and in a broader and 
larger sense the same statement can 
properly be applied to the feed manufac- 
turer—From an address by L. F. 
Brown, secretary American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, delivered at the 
midwinter meeting of the Eastern Feder- 
ation of Feed Merchants, and reported in 
Feedstuffs. 


NORTH DAKOTA GOVERNOR 
BOSS OF THE STATE MILL 


Under the caption, “Now the Big Boss,” 
the Dickinson (N. D.) Herald publishes 
the following pungent editorial on the 
subject of the North Dakota state mill: 

“Governor Sorlie is now the ‘Captain 
of the Queen’s Navee.’ In other words, 
our governor is the big boss of the state- 
owned mill and elevator down in his little 
old home town of Grand Forks, just as he 
wanted to be. That power and authority 
was voted him by the legislature last 
week, and along with it he was given 
$500,000 more than the present loans to 
help him along in his determination to 
make the blooming thing pay. 

“Now the mill proposition is all up to 
the governor. He’s the only man in the 
world who has a thing to say about it, 
and the voters and legislators showed 
their confidence in his business ability 
when they gave him the right to run it 
all by himself. 

“The governor says he can make the 
mill pay. Maybe so, but we ha’ oor doots. 
We believe that the governor is sincere, 
tremendously so. At the same time we 
are positive that he is laboring under a 
hallucination. No one man or ten men 
in North Dakota, the United States, or 
in the world, for that matter, can make 
the state-owned mill pay by operating it. 
Our chief executive is not a superman, 
and we believe that he would be the last 
to claim that distinction for himself. He 
has simply overestimated his ability, 
that’s all. 

“If Governor Sorlie wants to make the 
state mill pay, and we really believe that 
he does, he will turn the key in the door 
and put the little old half million into a 
bank where it will draw interest enough 
during the next hundred years to make 
up the deficit already charged up against 
the plant. Then, in days to come, the 
taxpayers may be able to salvage a little 
more by selling the building to some 
suave promoter seeking to establish a 
summer resort on the banks of the Red 
River. There’s no other way out.” 








NORWAY’S 1924 PURCHASES 
OF GRAIN FROM RUSSIA 


During the crop year 1924, the Nor- 
wegian purchases of Russian grain 
amounted to 121,274 tons, valued at ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 crowns, according 
to a statement by the Norwegian food- 
stuffs director. In accordance with the 
arrangement entered into between the 
Norwegian government and the Russian 
trade delegation, 50 per cent of the sum 
received for this grain was deposited in 
Norwegian banks and used for the pur- 
chase of various products in Norway. 
Up to July 1, 1924, the amount so ex- 
pended totaled about 8,000,000 crowns, 
but in a letter of that date, the Russian 
trade delegation informed the Norwe- 
gian foodstuffs director that the Soviet 
government could no longer agree to 
expend 50 per cent of the proceeds in 
Norway, because of the fact that Russia 
desired to have absolute freedom of ac- 
tion in placing purchase contracts. The 
agreement was therefore terminated. 











LESS WORK AND MORE TALK 

Grist of Grins is reluctant to trespass 
on the province of the “Situations Want- 
ed” columns, but this application, recent- 
ly received by a Texas miller, seems 
worthy of free publicity: 

“T am in the market for a good job as 
Travling Salsman and if you have Eny 
Jobs of this kind will you concider my 
aplacation to canvas From town to Town 
the retail Trade and Take Orders for 
your Flour & Other milling Products. 
This aplacation is for retale & Holesale 
Traid Plenty of tearitory To Keep me 
on the Job. if you Have eney Propo- 
zisian to make me On this aplacation I 
will aprecate eney Answer. I am a 
Blacksmith by traid And have Ben 
Smithing at this Place 20 years and I am 
after a Job of less work and more talking 
at the other man’s Expence. 

“Dont no whether you have eney Jobs 
of this kind or not But if you have I no 
I can sell all such goods. 

Yourse With respect,” 
- . 


AN ACCESSORY TO MOTHER GOOSE 


When good King Arthur ruled this land 
And everything was new, 
He stole three pecks of barley meal 
To make some barley brew. 
The hootch was taken to the queen 
And when she did partake, 
She said: “This booze is not as good 
As father used to make.” 
—Luke McGlue, in the Millers Review 
and Dixie Miller. 
* * 


On a bus recently were found 200 
cigars, silver candlesticks, spoons, fish 
knives and forks. It is thought that a 
diner who had overtipped the waiter had 
endeavored to reimburse himself.—Pass- 
ing Show. 

* . 

The man who says he runs things at 
his house may mean the washing machine 
and vacuum cleaner.—Sumter (S. C.) 
Item. 


7 


+ * 
SYMPATHY 


An untimely frost effectually complet- 
ed the mischief done earlier by the insect 
enemies of Mr. Perkins’ potatoes. The 
tops of the plants, which had served as 
pasturage for the pests, were entirely de- 
stroyed, and with them Mr. Perkins’ 
hopes of a crop. He was not selfish, how- 
ever, and could think of others in the 
hour of adversity. In the afternoon he 
was accosted at the post office by a friend. 

“Hello, Perkins! How’s everything up 
to the corners?” 

“Trouble enough, Williamson, trouble 
enough!” was the gloomy response. “Ten 
million potato bugs, and nothing for ’em 
to eat !"—Everybody’s Magazine. 

+ * 

The Duchess of Atholl says that hockey 
is a most valuable part of a girl’s educa- 
tion. It certainly gives her a wonderful 
stance with a carpet sweeper.—Punch. 

* * 


The billboards must go. We need the 
room for hot-dog stands, road houses, 
and filling stations.—Life. 

* * 

Many a man who has never seen a 
baseball has been caught stealing home. 
—Judge. 

* * 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


Mr. Jones (on a trip South): “. . . 
yeh, but you southern guys oughta see 
the big time just once, see, if you wanna 
know speed. Pep and go, brother, what 
I mean! Take N’Yawk, where I just 
came from—white lights, music, dancing 
—always something doing—no, it’s like I 
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says to the missus, ‘You can have all the 
Dixie you want, I says, ‘but gimme li’! 
old Broadway every time. . . .’” 


(Two weeks elapse.) 


Mr. Jones (to fellow-clubmen): “. . . 
but, boys, Ah simply eain’t tell you-all 
what a swell time Ah haid da-own 
Sa-outh yonder. Huntin’ an’ fishin’, sah 
—nothin’ to do but jes’ lie ’roun’-lahk. 
It’s lahk Ah say-d to Mis’ Jones, ‘Ma’am,’ 
Ah say-d, ‘you-all kin take you’ no’thern 
folks,’ Ah say-d, ‘but give me mah li’l ol’ 
Dixie ev’ry tahm.  "—C, H. F. in 
Life. 

7 * 

Mother: “Johnny, did you get that loaf 
of bread I sent you for?” 

Johnny: “No, the store was closed.” 

“It couldn’t be, this time of day. Did 
you try the door?” 

“No, cause I saw a sign in the window, 
‘Home Cooking.’ ”—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 

* * 


The Colonel (irritated by frigid de- 
portment of dancers): “Look at ’em, 
Simpson. Not a man but’ll go home as 
cool and starch as he came! Damme, Sir, 
in my dancing days we were four-collar 
men !”—Punch. 

7 ” 

Ignace Paderewski has received an of- 
fer of $3 to play the piano at a Swiss 
dance. What will become of all the thrifty 
Scotchman jokes now ?—Life. 

. * 


TOO SHORT 


Newedd; “What’s wrong with the pie- 
crust? It doesn’t half cover the pie.” 
Mrs. Newedd;: “Why, dearest, I asked 
your mother how to make them to suit 
you, and she said to make the crust very 
short.”—Boston Transcript. 
. » 


“Give me a ticket to Springfield.” 

“Which one? Ohio, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, or Kentucky?” 

“Which is the cheapest?”—Notre Dame 
Juggler. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven: words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

. Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


To men of proven sales ability and 
acquainted with the larger buyers 
of commercial feeds in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other good dairy sections, 
a large, reliable manufacturer of 22 
years’ standing is making an unusu- 
ally attractive offer, an opportunity 
commensurate with your ability to 
produce. Unless you can conclusive- 
ly substantiate your record of past 
performance, don’t waste our time 
or your own in answering this ad. 
We want SALESMEN—not Com- 
mercial Tourists. Give full details 
as to age, experience, etc. Address 
2497, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY EX- 
perienced engineer; good repair man; 
state salary in your first letter. Address 
14, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) MILLS WANTED 











CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- WANTED—FLOUR MILLS IN WISCON- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- sin, Dakota, Minnesota, lowa; prefer wa- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a terpower mills; farm lands to exchange; 
flour mill. Address 2492, care Northwest- mail full particulars, accurate descrip- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. tions, full invoice machinery, size of 

: buildings, floor plans. Marcus P. Hobart, 

DEMONSTRATOR+ AND SALESMAN ON Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 
soft or hard wheat flour wishes to make 
a change; best of references; years of 
experience. Address 13, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EX- FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
perience in northwestern mills of different pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
wishes position with mill; North Dakota Mich. 
preferred, Address Box 215, Fordville, ' 

N. D. 





HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 





























the sales end of mills, and am open for 
similar position; satisfactory references SPRING WHEAT CONNECTION 
and detail of past experience furnished on WANTED 
request. Address 10, care Northwestern —_— Suiae “geaee> ‘tied «ieee tie 
‘lle r ; . ave « > t é 
—— ae one Bidg., Telete, Cale make a connection with a high-class I 
[weer ee coum “LOU AN “RED spring wheat milling concern able AND ade 
ee arene ee a a to handle a _ business of approxi- & eX TRACRDINARY hazards 
: ith good reliable mill for Illinois; I can mately 150,000 bbls yearly; we want ° ® 
produce the business; can furnish best of quality flour. No advertising or surround the fortunes invested in 
references; will work for small salary and selling expense involved. Address ily : : 
commission. Aadvean 33, care Northwest- + hn Northwestern Miller, Min- the multitudinous business ac- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. é 8. a te : 
i ivities . ' 
MISSOURI AND KANSAS SALESMAN tivities on which the world depends 
who has represented same mill in these ~ 
territories for past 10 years desires to for flour to make its bread. 
make change for personal reasons; exten- 
sive acquaintance and well regarded by 
buyers. For details address 1021, care 7 ; ot 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
Ss sieeliniien ill dalle i ania ie " lATTe sale—two, practically new, crated, ready 
MIDDLE-AGED HEAD MILLER WANTS re ' , 
. “ one ‘ for immediate shipment; wire or write. r ‘ 
— * Sa — = Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim The Insurance Company of North 
p- we nee - Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. ° ° A “ 
change; lifetime experience with hard and , , e , 
soft wheat in mills of from 80 to 3,000 America has given special attention 
bbls; can keep mill in good repair, an ° 
get quality consistent with wheat and - to the development of efficient and 
yield. Address 2481, care Northwestern 6 - . ‘ : : : 
Miller, Minneapolis. etter in Kvery Way economical insurance protection for 
AS ASSISTANT MANAGER BY EXPERI- We do not ask you to take our word flour. 
enced, aggressive young married man who f h f th Sani k " 
has had 10 years’ successful experience in or the fact at anisacks are the @ 
milling-in-transit, flour and corn mill cost best sacks on the market. For so Td 
accounting, income tax, exporting, buying many years we have striven hard for 
and selling grain and grain products; at improvements for tougher paper. re 
present connected with large firm, but de- > ’ i 8 cn . 
sire change. Address 8, care Northwest- better shipping qualities, for softer his 1S the oldest American fire and 
ern Milter, Miuncapette. texture, that we are quite convinced in cet : 
. aes marine insurance Co 3- 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be mpany, with a 133 
BROEENS WANTED better. But don't take our word. year record of obligations promptly 
Take the word of a miller who is usin ie : 
them, who has used other brands an met. Its policies are comprehensive 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and and dependable, backed by long expe- 
Grain Company. rience in furnishing protection against 
BROKER WANTED MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., . n 3 . 
t . 
We are looking for a live repre- Ty ye fire, transportation and marine perils. 
sentative for northern Michigan on om Mill F e ° 
a brokerage basis. Have well estab- oe and ae ae ; eed ee Its organization extends around the 
lished flour trade in this district. . AP tel 
In position to furnish full line of F. be Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, world. 
commercial feeds for mixed car My Fenny Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae Give full details in first let- The sacks arrived three days ago. They at 
‘ . : are better in every way than what we have 
St. Paul Milling Co., been gétting—tougher, printed better, and 
St. Paul, Minn. so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and s ° 
rough and do not make one's hands sore Investigate North America protec- 
to handle and tie. . . 
I expect to give you more orders in the tlio * SK 
future as they do not burst and make n Ask any North American Agent. 


waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 
WALTER HARBISON. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 


PROPERLY INTERESTED PARTIES CAN paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
buy this excellent mill, 500 to 1,000 bbls, and odors. They withstand rough han- 


at good figure. Good property for live dling. They can be attractively print- I 
interests. Have corn feed rig also. Great : ° Ps Nn S u Ta Nn "he e O mM a Nn 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
: ncn Arkell & Smiths have been making ° 
OREGON | MILL FOR , SALE—25-BBL paper sacks for more than sixty years. N t h A 
our and feed mill, just overhauled anc : . O r mM e r ] Ca 
in good running condition; price reason- We have the experience and the equip- 
able. For information address 20, care ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 

FOR SALE—COMBINATION MIXED FEED free enough Sanisacks for a thorough PHILADELPHIA 
and corn meal mill; daily capacity 5600 trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
bbls corn meal, 125 tons mixed feed; ele- designs. 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; located at St. and the 


Joseph, Mo., heart of the grain belt, with 
live terminal grain market; machinery all 
in good condition; real estate very valu- 
able account located in the heart of the Md . 
city; good retail business. Address 2495, Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ARKELL & SMITHS . i - . 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 
FOR LEASE—A 100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN . 
excellent condition, with auxiliary feed CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


grinding equipment; the plant is located 
in a prosperous town in south central Min- 
nesota, surrounded by fine farming dis- 
trict; electric power at reasonable rate; . . 
owners not in milling business, but desire Riverside Code FIVE LETTER 
to keep mill operating; lessor can make REVISION 
advantageous terms as to rental. Address Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
11, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Discount for quantities 

> For sale by all its branches and by 


SE sEMEN * ES a, N 
SETTLEMENT OF ESTATE, PARTITION THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


suit; will be sold highest bidder, at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, Court House, April 20, 1925— Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 


A flour mill, capacity 100 bbls; feed mill; 
grain elevator, capacity 30,000 bus, fully 
equipped; W. & L. E. Ry. siding; buildings 
on large lot; paved street; heart business , 

section; richest agriculture center of KOSMACK STEWART & Co. 
Ohio; enough wheat secured locally to ° 

operate mill; plenty grain for shipping; IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
excellent opportunity grain and mill busi- AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ness; buildings without machinery pre- 
sent opportunity for wholesale grocery or 8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 
any wholesale business; Fremont popula- Cable Add _“ . 

tion 20,000 and growing. Clarence W. able Address: “ FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 

Cox, Fremont, Ohio. 
























































